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The Completion of Cologne Cathedral. completion of their cathedral,—in reality, for | followed were lengthy, from the Emperor and 


—————r N Friday, October 15, 
with Emperor's weather 
slightly threatening, 
and amidst the joyous 
gi clang of bells, the flatter 

/ of innumerable flags, 
and the thunder of can- 
non, the crowning stone 
4 of Cologne Cathedral 
was laid on the southern 
tower, at a height of 
157 métres. On the 
summits of the two 
spires of Cologne Ca- 
thedral rest therefore 
the loftiest stones that 


600 years and more,—but, as is well known, the 
works have remained during the greater part of 
that long period sadly stationery; it is only 
within the present cen'ury that any activity 
had been impressed on the progress of the 
great design. 

At the Wallraff Museum in Cologne, a not ill- 
executed fresco represents the ceremony of the 
laying, in 1842, by the reigning Emperor’s 
father, of the first stone of the works which have 
now completed the cathedral, and there, stand- 
ing by the late Emp: ror’s side, is well portrayed 
the Kaiser William, as Crown Prince, as might 
be seen near him on Friday last his son, the 
popular husband of our own Princess Royal. 
During those thirty-eight years various cere- 
monies have marked the progress of the works. 









human ingenuity and) 
patience have succeeded | 
in raising in the world.® | 
Sir Christopher Wren, the immortal architect 
of St. Paul's, who remembered the qaaiat old 
cathedral of the English metropolis,—which 
Hollar has so carefully shows us,—saw the 
Gret stone laid of the new building, and lived 
to see his great conception completely carried 
out. But six hundred years and more have 
passed away since the first stone of the Cologne 





Dom was laid with the ceremonial customary on 
euch solemn occasions. 

Little can Meister Gerhard, who began, and 
Meister Johann afterwards, the architects who | 
60 long ago planned and devised the edifice,—the 
glory of which they must, like all creators, have 
foreseen,—little can they have conceived that it 
would be for an Emperor William, living at the 
ead of the nineteenth century, to witness and 
vouch for the completion of their noble con- 
ceptions. 

Friday's Te Deum in the cathedral gained its 
chief brilliancy from the military element 
which, as may be imagined, with such a com, 
pany as was gathered together in Cologne, was 
of no ordinary nature. The Emperor and his 
queen, his son, the Crown Prince, and his wife, 
our own beloved Princess Royal, and their 
children, the grandchildren of our Queen, added 
for every Englishman present a further point 
to & ceremony already of the highest solemnity. 
We confess that, apart from the interest con- 
nected with the completion of the cathedral, 
the greatest emotion by which, on the whole, we 
were moved was caused by the sound of our 
own national anthem, the air of the German 
Emperor's hymn, “ Heil dir im Siegerskrans,” 
es we stood within but a few yards of the 
Cathedral itself, and under the fluttering shadow 
of the English flag, the peculiar significance and 
poetry of which can be fally understood and 
felt only when one is far from home. 

For a long time past the Cologne folks have 
beea preparing for the solemn moment of the 





till at length the last stone was on the 15th inst, 
lowered into its final resting-place on the sam- 
mit, as we have before remarked, of the southern 
tower. There, as we gazed up, under an archi- 
tecturally-designed canopy of scaffolding taate- 
fully covered with fir branches, the coping- 
stone was seen poised, ready at the proper signal 
to be let slowly down into its destined reating- 
place. 

To solemnise this final act, so long awaited, 
Cologne was en féte, the streets be-garlanded 
with a traditional beauty that reminded one for 


‘all the world of the pictures of the Early 


Italian Renaissance masters, Crivelli, Mantegna, 
or Squarcione, and their decorative school ; while 
the flags and heraldic devices which so plenti- 
fully adorned the passage of the Emperor showed 
that the traditions of Hans Burgkmair and the 
familiar triumphant procession he designed with 
his brother artists for the Emperor Maximilian 
are far from dead in the fatherland of Albert 
Diirer. The flags and heraldic devices, indeed, 
added a great beauty to the scene, for whatever 
may be said of the danger of the picturesque 
element in architecture, the heralds in their 
best days did not disdain the aid and even the 
control of the painter and the architect. 

On Thursday,—the day, by the way, errone 
ously announced by two of our leading journals 
as the day of the great ceremony,— Cologne was 
feverishly preparing for the morrow’s moment- 
ons occasion, bat all was ready to receive at 
nine o’clock next morning the Emperor and the 
other distinguished guests, a mere enumeration 
of whose names would read very much like the 
interesting pages of the now sadly diminished 
Almanach de Gotha. 

After a rapid and what ie called brilliant 
drive through the town, service in the Pro. 
testant; church, and @ simple Te Dewm in the 
cathedral, the actual ceremony commenced in 
the great piazza in front of the cathedral, where 
the remarkable company was assembled. The 
address read and duly signed by the Emperor 
was, in the midst of = cantata specially com- 
posed for the occasion, hoisted to the summit of 
the southern spire, eagerly watched in ite slow 
ascent by innumerable opera-glasses, and then 





laid wmder the lant stome. The speeches that 





President of the Cathedral Completion Fund 
Society; indeed, to those out of ear-shot, the 
delay at this point seemed long. But nothing, 
in these hasty days, more reconciled the im. 
patient and the thoughtfal to the tedium of thie 
portion of the ceremony than the recollection 
of the six hundred years and more that it had 
taken to raise the stone to its present position 
and the events that had occurred in Germany 
during that time. 

Carefully guided by the workmen, who could 
be spied with difficulty by the opera-glass a 
their immense height, the massive stone could 
be seen, at the proper moment, slowly descend- 
ing; and when at length it was finally settled 
down, and the pulley and its tackle removed, 
the Imperial standard was hoisted, as had been 
announced,—unfortunately, the breeze was too 
feeble to shake out its folds,—the bells com- 
menced their merry clang, the cannon roared, 
and Cologne Cathedral was completed. It was, 
as may be imagined, an anrioas moment for the 
many thousands gathered in the Dom-platz, at 
every available window, and in many a narrow 
street throughout the town, when the stone 
which had so long been watched by thousands 
of upturned eyes began to quiver; but the 
moment of excitement was a short one, and soon 
the crowd dispersed. The Emperor and the 
other guests returned to the railway station ia 
the royal carriages (none of which would have 
been a credit to Long Aore, though they had 
been sent from Berlin), and the whole party were 
invited to the palace at Brihl. 

In Cologne itself the rejoicings were con- 
tinued longer, Saturday being marked by an 
historical procession such as the Germans know 
so well how to get up. But the chief coremony 
was over, and many hundreds who had travelled 
far to be present on the occasion of the com- 
pletion of the cathedral hurried home, the 
picture of the still ecaffold-hidden spires and 
the crowded streets of the resting-place of the 
relics of the three famous kings never to be 
effaced from their minds. 





We have availed ourselves of the skill of 
German artists to place before our readers views 
of the finished cathedral from several points, 
the west front, the east end, and a more general 
view from the south-east. The engraving in- 
cludes, too, records of the aspect presented by 
the structure in the year 1500, when the works 
came to a standstill, and in 1878 when the spires 
were being fast proceeded with. It shows, too, 
the Emperor Bell and the ancient and still 
magnificent Shrine of the Three Kings who 
came from the East with presents to the infant 
Saviour.* In an early number we shail gives 
few details of the architectare on an enlarged 
scale, Some erroneous statements have been 
printed touching the discovery of the original 
design of the architect, and we may a8 well tell 
what we believe to be the correct story. The 
designs for the principal front, which, it seems, 








* See p. 600. 
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were formerly kept, one with the archives of the 
cathedral, and the other in the Masons’ lodge, 
were lost when the French occupied the city in 
1794. In 1814, one of the drawings, namely, 
that which represents the north tower, was acci- 
dentally discovered in a corn-loft at Darmstadt 
by a decorative painter who was about to occupy 
the loft as a studio. Being drawn on parch- 
ment, it had been used for many years as the 
bottom of a sort of tray in which to dry beans; 
bat with the exception of the marks left by the 
nails witch fastened it to the wooden rim, and 
a fracture in the lower part of it, was little in- 
jured. It fortunately came into the possession 
of Dr. Miller, the distinguished architect, of 
Darmstadt, who published a facsimile of it in 
1818, and from whose lips we had the story. 
At the time of the discovery of this drawing, 
M. Willemin was publishing his work ‘“ Monu- 
ments Francais inédits,’ and Dr. Méller was 
struck by the analogy which appeared between 
the style of a large window represented in the 
twelfth number of that work, and that of the 
details of the tower at Cologne. He mentioned 
the circumstance to M. Boisserée, who was then 
occupied on his large work on the Cathedral of 
Cologne ; inquiries were made of M. Willemin, 
and it was learnt that the window in question 
formed part of a very large drawing of a church 
on parchment, and then in the possession of 
M. Imbart, an architect in Paris, who had 
obtained it from M. Fourcroy. M. Fourcroy, it 
seems, had found it in Belgium. M. Boisserée 
contrived to purchase the drawing, and it was 
at onoe recognised as representing a part of the 
facade of Cologne Cathedral.* It was after- 
wards sold to the King of Prussia, and his 
Majesty presented it to the city of Cologne. 
United with the drawing discovered at Darm- 
stadt, it represents the whole of the principal 
front. The tize of the drawings together is 
about 6 ft. 6 in. wide and 13 ft. long. 

This statement the Director of this journal 
published in very early days after a plea- 
sant visit to Darmstadt, and at the time 
when the King of Prussia was giving an 
impetus to the movement in favour of the 
completion of the cathedral.¢ At that time, 
as we wrote, the choir, with its side aisles 
and chapel, was the only part of the cathedral 
which was complete, the towers and nave 
remaining in an unfinished etate,—a splendid 
promise only, an outline of a magnificent inten- 
tion, which yet remained to be filled up and 
made perfect. Fired by the successful restora- 
tion of the ancient works, and anxious to realise 
the original idea in all its integrity and unity, 
the inhabitants of Cologne determined on cor- 
tinuing the works vigorously. On the 16th of 
February, 1842, a society was organised for that 
purpose, and the day was set apart for religious 
intercession and rejoicings. The enthusiasm 
displayed on this occasion was extraordinary ; 
@ procession of more than 5,000 persons took 
part in the ceremonies of the day. Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, Liberals and Conser- 
vatives, joined on one common ground, and ont- 
vied each other in generous efforts t> ensure the 
completion of the monument. 

The outburst of feeling on the part of the 
inhabitants of Cologne was responded to, not 
merely throughout Germany, but in the neigh- 
bouring countries. Branch societies were formed 
for the purpose; literary men and artists 
associated to publish magazines, the profits of 
which were to be devoted to the cathedral; a 
committee to receive subscriptions was organised 
in France, and another in Rome. The King of 
Prussia made himself responsible for 8,0001. per 
annum, and further suggested that each of his 
provinces should defray the cost of one of the 
flying buttresses. The King of Bavaria was not 
behindhand in the good work. In Germany all 
Classes of society, all professions, all faiths, @pon- 
taneously united in favour of the work, not 
merely, ag M. César Daly wrote at the time, 
under the influence of a lively interest in the 
welfare of the arte and for their sublime crea. 
tions, or even from a sentiment of piety, but 
from a new-born feeling of the re-establishment 
of moral unity in Germany, and a desire to 
retrieve its ancient grandeur. Piety, art, and 

iotism,—love of God, love of the beautifnl, 
ove of country,—united in favour of the comple- 
tion of a building in which modern Germany 


* It isenpposed that the drawing had been carried from 
S lege aboms the ery of the fifteenth century, to serve 
el for some of t i 
tet belt Ane pks bat —- churches which were 
“On the Present State of Colo Cathedral, and i 
Proposed Completion.” By Geo’ Godwin jan—Ced 
Engineer and Architect's Journal, vol, v., p. 203, 





gives her hand to the Germany of the Middle 
Ages, across three centuries of discord. 

Cologne has just now celebrated the glorious 
result of these well-conceived avd well-con- 
tinued efforts. 





ART AT THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
CONGRESS. 


Tue address of the President of the Art 
Section, which we have been enabled to give in 
this and our last number, is one of the best ad- 
dresses which have been delivered since that 
section was inaugurated. It dealt with art 
from a “ social” point of view, and was broad 
in its views, without being vague or unprac- 
tical. The only point in regard to which we 
may call Professor Richmond a trifle unprac- 
tical is in reference to that much-vexed and 
much misunderstood question of architectural 
restoration. He adopts the general views of the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Build- 
ings, lauding the “enthusiasm and courage ” 
with which its views have been urged, and the 
carrying out of its main objects entered upon; 
an enthusiasm and courage certainly remark- 
able, inasmuch as they have not unfrequently 
been exercised in equal disregard of accuracy as 
to the statement of facts or courtesy in the 
manner of making such statements. Artists are 
naturally very strongly on the side of artistic sen- 
timent in these matters (though not more so than 
ourselves, and many other architects); but like 
painters and sculptors in general, Mr. Richmond 
has no accurate perception of the practical effect 
which his proposed mode of dealing with buildings 
would have. He wishes that one-tenth of the 





money spent in restoration had been expended 
in such structural repairs as “adding a 
| buttress to a weak wall or tower, or by strong 
'oak timbers, unplaned, where the roof was 
weak.” We should really like Mr. Richmond to 
see in reality, as we can pretty clearly 
see in our mind’s eye, what some of 
our cathedrals and churches would look 
like if they had been subjected, since 
the first period when their state of decay 
began to be recognised, to a regimen such as 
this. The spectacle would possibly open the 
eyes of some of the fanatical anti-restorationists 
a good deal as to what their recommendations 
really amount to. In fact, an able and well- 
known architect did offer us a very clever and 
amusing drawing of the results of the treatment 
recommended by the Society on a supposed old 
church, and we only declined it, not fromany want 
of sympathy with it, but because those among 
our readers who did not know how exceedingly 
unpractical were the demands of the Society 
might have misunderstood it, and have supposed 
that the Builder, which has always been against 
any destruction of an old building when it can 
possibly be avoided, had changed its tactics and 
principles. 

Enough of that, however, for the pene 
One or two other points in Professor Richmond's 
address we should like to take the opportanity 
of supplementing and supporting. Nothing 
could be more true or more practical than the 
suggestions as to the importance (as urged, too, 
in these pages) of bringing good specimens of 
art before the notice of the children in our 
primary schools, by the aid of photography. 
And we are glad to notice that Professor Rich- 
mond does not confine this recommendation to 
exhibiting reproductions of pictures only; he 
wishes to have photographs of good archi- 
tectural decoration, carving, ironwork, &c., 
brought before the eyes of our young and learn- 
ing population. This might be of the greatest 
value. The mere early habit of looking at good 
work is an immense training to the eye and 
taste, even without a word being spoken about 
it. What we constantly see has more silent 
influence on our ways of feeling and thinking 
about art than many persons would readily 
believe; without even knowing anything about 
principles or schools, the man or child (even) 
who is in the habit of seeing high-class design 
becomes insensibly tutored by ite spirit, and 
feels intuitively the difference een that and 
vulgar or inferior design. In the case of those 
who are to be artisans, especially in connexion 
with building, how valuable it would be, not onl 
to themselves, but to the architect, for them to 
have ar early habitade of seeing good work and 
understanding that it was good. As it is, you 
may fiod an excellent workman in stone or wood, 
or iron, who will execute with equal conscientious- 
ness, as far as is in him, a design which is 





thoughtfal or refined, or one which is vulgar 








a 
and unmeaning; and no attempt : 
essential difference between = ett sear 
comprehension, which has never been prepared f 
such considerations. No doubt, the case will vd 
still bettered if we can secure that some 
general training as to the meaning and the prin. 
ciples of art could be given by our Board School 
teachers ; this, however, would be much more 
difficult to attain, as there will probably be the 
threefold Jabour of first persuading the autho. 
rities that there is any good in art-teaching at 
all; secondly, deciding what is to be taught; 
and, thirdly (and, perhaps, most difficult of all), 
finding any persons applying for Board School 
masterships who would have the requisite know- 
ledge of the subject or judgment in treating it, 
But even without this, the mere turning loose 
as it were, representations of good art in our 
schools would have a beneficial effect on the 
mental training of the pupils. 

Another point on which we are very glad to 
see Professor Richmond taking up the cudgele 
is in regard to the abominable and all-pervading 
vulgarity of our illustrated street-posters. These 
are a standing and, in large towns, a nearly 
universal influence in degrading public taste, 
and putting vulgarity (and sometimes inde. 
cency) on a pedestal for the public gaze. One 
or two instances in which able artists were 
induced to design things of this kind where the 
figure was introduced, attracted so much atten. 
tion that we have wondered that the idea of 
seeking for higher artistic aid in such things 
was not recognised as one that might pay com. 
mercially. Not only does the present style of 
wall-pictures vulgarise the taste of the public, 
but even where comparatively harmless in this 
respect, it familiarises the eye with bad 
drawing and misrepresentation. Recently, for 
example, the Metropolitan District Railway 
Company have endeavoured to call special 
attention to the fact that they have opened a 
direct railway to Putney Bridge, by hanging up 
in all the stations a map of London and the 
suburbs, upon which is engraved a huge ill- 
drawn black hand, pointing with a fore-finger 
abnormally long to the situation of the new sta- 
tion. Nothing could be more hideous than the 
appearance of this sprawling black claw, rather 
than hand, on the paper; whereas an outline of 
a hand truthfally represented would be a beau- 
tifal thing, and would answer the practical pur- 
pose just as well. We have gazed on this 
portentous hand frequently, with the feeling 
that in no country where there was any public 
knowledge of, or feeling for, art, could sach & 
thing have been put forth on the walls,—such & 
libel on 

** Flesh and bone and nerve that make 
The eae coarsest human hand 
An object worthy to be scann’d’ 
A whole life long for their sole sake.’’* 

There surely might very well be an official 
oversight over what is painted on our walls, to 
ensure that it shall come up to a certain standard; 
but here, again, the difficulty will be to persuade 
any among our rulers that such a subject is & 
dignus vindice nodus. The vulgarity of these 
posters appears perhaps more flagrantly odious 
when we come across one, as one sometimes 
does, stuck on a gate-post or on an old barn far 
out in the country, to be seen from the turnpike 
road, and we are suddenly recalled from the 
innocence and freshness of nature to whet may 
truly be called, in Ben Jonson’s words, the 
aduiteries of art.’ If artists were employed to 
draw these, the sight of an advertisement in ® 
country spot would be rather pleasing than 
otherwise, recalling to us amid the charms of 
nature, the equal, though widely : Steeent, 
charms of art and culture. The assistance 0 
competent artists in such matters would not He 
financially so difficult to procure sa might Psd 
supposed, for the artiste are convinced of 
valgarising effect of the present style of sdver- 
tising pictures, and there is chivalry enough = 
the artist world to induce ments probably, 
think more of the they woul be doing tie 
of the remuneration to be gained in the firs 
instance. And if it became established ip pablio 
opinion that a higher style or vertise 
mente was the right thing, the artiste would 
reap benefit from the movement in the P.. oe 
even if they were to sacrifice themselves & » 


Y | commercially, in initiating it. 


The question of “the nude,” ae it is called, 
came up again at the chiefly corer 
of a paper by Dr. Phené, in which the -_ or 
laid unnecessary stress on the vicious use © ot 
figure which had been made in some periods 


* Browning. 
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art, or we might rather say of the corruption 
of art, and it was argued that nade statuary 
and classical subjects were out of place in 
modern countries. This we entirely dissent 
from, as our readers would expect. In regard 
to subject, although it is quite trae that we do 
not want to have the well-worn types of Greek 
Venuses and Apollos and nymphs reproduced 
to us (the rock on which Gibson wrecked him- 
self), it is trae that sculpture remains still, as 
much as ever, the finest medium for representing 
ideal thoughts in a plastic form, and that ideal- 
ising means getting rid of the conventional. On 
this point we beg to quote the judgment we 
heard one day from a very young lady, a dear 
little girl of seven or eight, greatly interested in 
her small way about the Academy pictures, and 
who betrayed especial admiration of Mr. 
Poynter’s ‘ Visit to Aisculapins.” An older 
relative was inclined to check her admiration of 
it, as apicture not entirely “ proper” for little 
girls to look at, but she asswered, ‘Ob, bat you 
know, when you see a picture like that, you) 
must think.” The child had evidently got into | 
ber small mind the notion that this was ideal | 
art, and not to be considered in a mere real- | 
istic way, though she conld only express it 
in that vague manner. It is a pity that, 
some of the older children who range round | 
our picture-galleries, and profess to have their | 
sensibilities shocked by the nade pictures, can- | 
not have it got into their heads that when they | 
look at some pictures “they must think.” Pro- | 
fessor Richmond, it is true, in his reply on the | 
discussion of Dr. Phené’s paper, very rightly | 
drew a contrast between the healthy and the 
unhealthy nude picture, speaking strongly in 
regard to the character and feeling of some 
French paintings of the class, more strongly and | 
explicitly, in fact, than we generally hear a. 
painter speak. In the course of the discussion, | 
Mr. Rathbone said that the conflict which was 
raised in Liverpool in regard to Tadema’s“ Venus” 
a year or two ago had led to an advance in per. 
ception on the part of the public, as they had 
three nude figures in the present exhibition, of 
which no one complained. We always con- 
sidered, as we before said, that Mr. Tadema’s 
picture was a bad one to base a controversy 
on the subject on, because it is open to the objec- | 
tion of being too much of a mere artist’s study, | 
certainly not an ideal picture, or one before | 
which “we must think.” Still, the fact men- | 
tioned by Mr. Rathbone illustrates what we, 
have often said, that the public must become | 
habituated to the free display of the figure in | 
art, and that the more they are so the less they | 
will have any feeling of impropriety about it, | 
and the more they will come to understand its | 
unequalled beauty and its value asa means of | 
the highest expression in art. Asin many other 
cases, propriety in this is mainly a matter of 
habit or convention, At all events, people who 
do not innately feel how much nobler a thing is | 
the human figure per se, when shown in a fine and 
healthy state of development, than when treated 
as a mere clothes-peg on which to hang a mass 
of often unhealthy, cramping, and ill-designed 
garments, had better let art alone altogether, 














THE PAINTINGS IN THE GREAT ROOM 
OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


| their production. 





Tue paintings by James Barry, R.A., which 
for close on 100 years have adorned the upper | 
portion of the walis of the Society of Arts’ Great | 
Room in John-street, Adelphi, have just been | 
carefully and successfully cleaned of the film of | 
dirt which has latterly obscured much of the 
drawiog and colour of these large works. Their 
refreshed appearance will be hailed with plea- 
sure by the admirers of Barry’sstyle of art. It 
opens up a new life, as it were, for the works, 
and affords a favourable opportunity for new 
studies to be made of these hitherto almost 
obliterated paintings. 

Whilst for rich glow of colour, although there 
are unquestionably some bright and luminous 
passages, one might not propose to draw a com- 
parison between these works and some of the 
great paintings in the Ducal Palace, at Venice, 
and whilst for composition and draughtsmanship 
one would not, either, propose to put them into 
the lists with the Sistine Chapel frescoes, they 
are nevertheless important as works of art, and, 
at the time at which they were done, when an 
affectation of Classicism pervaded a large section 
of the productions in fine art and literature, they 
were probably as able expressions of a curious 
bent of imagination, as any that then eyolyed 
thempelyes in colours on canvas. 
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From his early days Barry seems to have 


shown a predilection for Classical mythol 
the influence of which was inherited in ane 
times from the painters of the Renaissance. He 
painted a signboard for his father’s public-house, 
with a figure of Neptune, and, much later, after 
his visit to Italy, where he became still more 
strongly imbued with Classic idealism, he, like 
many others of his contemporaries, dressed 
passing events in the guise of antique episodes. 
For instance, his “Death of General Wolfe at 
the Battle of Quebec,” was a Classic composition 
of nude figures. In a spirit counter to such 
mannerism, as its opponents held it, Benjamin 
West treated the same subject realistically, and, 
when criticised for so doing, he maintained that 
the battle of Quebec took place in a locality of 
which the Greeks and Romans never heard, and 
that in 1759 there were no warriors clad in 
Grecian ard Roman costumes. This blow at 
Classical affectation served to foster the feeling 
for realism, and was not withont influence even 
upon Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

We might glance at the difference between 
the classicism of fine art under the presi- 
dency of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and that under 
the presidency of Sir Frederick Leighton, were 
it not that the question is a large one, and 
would require more space for discussion than is 
at our disposal. At the same time, we may, for 
the sake of illustrating our allusion to this ques- 
tion in a cogent way, recall to our readers’ 
remembrance Mr. Poynter's painting of ‘ Nau- 
sicaa,”’ which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1879. In this we had Mrs. Langtry’s 
face appearing upon the shoulders of a Grecian 
maiden playing tennis with Nausicaa; but this 
adaptation of a modern face to an ancient cos- 
tume does not savour of the solecism and 
anachronism perceptible by probably every one 
who looks at Barry’s Alfred the Great leaning 
upon the shoulder of William Penn, who is 
showing his code of equal laws to Lycurgus; or 
at Sir Francis Drake and Captain Cook as 
Tritons swimming attendance upon Father 
Thames. 

When James Barry generously offered to paint 
the walls of the Society of Arts’ Great Hall, the 
opinions of Montesquieu and Winckelman were 
working an effect in teaching people to observe 
their own particular capabilities and capacities. 
Thus it was said that English people were 
devoid of imagination, taste, and sensibility ; 
that they failed in works in which genius was 
necessary. These and other assertions, which 
might now be held to have become obsolete,— 
if they were ever more than ambiguous and 


| loose,—seem to have stung men like Barry to 


the quick; and Barry, almost foremost in the 
movement of refuting them, wrote and painted 
to disprove the unpleasant dicta of the foreign 
philosophers and critics. In a letter to the 
Dilettanti Society, published some time after 
the completion of his Society of Arts pictures, 
he stated that his intention had been of en- 
deavouring to effect a union between the Grecian 
style ard character of design and “all those 
lesser accomplishments which the moderns have 
so happily achieved.” 

Before briefly describing these pictures, we 
may mention some circumstances which led to 
In 1776 the Society of Arts, 
in possession of its new house in John-street, 
Adelphi, offered the loan of its premises for the 
exhibition of paintings to the members of the 
then young and growing Royal Academy, upon 
the consideration that the members should 
decorate the walls of the Great Hall. These 
terms of lease, however, the Royal Academy, 
under the presidency of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
rejected. In the following year, “ James Barry, 
who had signed the refusal, volunteered to 
decorate the room without any remureration.” 
The “ Handbook of London” says that when he 
made his offer he had but sixteen shillings in 
his pocket. The Society of Arts accepted it, 
and supplied him with the necessary materials 
during the six or seven years which he appears 
to have taken to paint his pictures. He was 
allowed to make what money he could out of 
the admission fees paid by the public who came 
in to seo his work, and the Society also made 
him a present of 2001. When he died, his 
remains lay ia state in the great room of the 
Society. : 

His series of paintings consista of six large 
panels, entirely filling the upper half of the 
walls of the room. At each end of the room 
are a pair of large square paintings, the two 
long sides being devoted each to a single 


| composition. The subjects of the four square 








paintings at the ends are,—“ Orpheus,” “A 
Grecian Harvest Home,” “The Thames,” and 
“ The Society of Arts.” The “ Victors at 
Olympia” are portrayed upon the length of wall 
opposite the entrance to the hall, and facing this 
is @ Composition of equal size, entitled “Elysium, 
or the State of Final Retribution.” The text 
upon which this great pictorial sermon is 
preached is “That the attainment of happiness, 
individual as well as public, depends upon the 
development, proper cultivation, and perfection 
of the human faculties, physical and moral, 
which are 80 well calculated to lead human 
nature to ite true rank, and the glorious desig- 
nation assigned for it by Providence.” 

In the “ Orpheus” picture, which is the first 
of the series to be examined by those who desire 
to follow Barry’s development of his subject, is 
depicted the god, singing divine poems; his 
right hand stretched towards the sky, and his 
left hand holding the traditional lyre. Beyond 
him is a wild and mountainous district, and upon 
the slopes may be detected a woman milking a 
goat. Her two children sit near the entrance 
of their rustic habitation, above which is lurking 
a lion ready to pounce upon them. Farther in 
the distance are two horses, one of which is being 
attacked by a tiger. In the foreground are 
groups of figures of a barbaric type, in various 
attitudes of attention, as they listen to Orpheus’s 
music. The motive of this picture is said to 
be one which may show the benefits accruing to 
mankind from religion and poetry, and the 
necessity of a pure civilisation in lieu of bar- 
barism. Between the ‘' Orpheus” and the 
“ Grecian Harvest Home”’ isan upright panel of 
H.M. the Queen and several of the royal children, 
painted by J.C. Horsley, R.A. It completely 
dieassociates itself from Barry's paintings, 
though it conduces to the decorative unity of the 
room. The “ Grecian Harvest Home” is, of the 
whole series, perhaps the merriest and brightest. 
Young men and women are dancing to the tune 
of pipes and tabor round two terminal figures of 
Sylvanus and Pan. The landscape is that of a 
rich agricultural country. The harvest is being 
carried ; @ marriage procession is wending its 
way from a temple. With the view of empha- 
sising the season of the year, and to add to the 
brilliancy of the picture, Ceres, Bacchus, Pan, 
and others are benignantly smiling upon the 
scene from the clouds, whilst a peacock,— 
“Juno's bird with eye-spotted train,’ —is 
perched upon the shed on the right of the com- 
position. We now come to the long triumphal 
train of the “ Victors at Olympia.” Suitable to 
the shape of his long stretch of canvas, Barry 
has adopted for this subject a sort of frieze 
treatment. The Olympian games are ter- 
minated ; and the prize-winners are defiling 
before the judges, from whom, and in the 
presence of a concourse of spectators, they 
receive their olive wreaths. At the head 
of the procession almost, is a group of two 
athletic figures, bearing on their shoulders their 
aged father,—‘ Diagoras of Rhodes,” ‘“ who 
having in his youth been celebrated for his 
victories in the games, has in his advanced age 
the felicity of enjoying the fruits of the virtuous 
education he had given to his sons amidst the 
acclamations of the people of Greece,” some of 
whom are strewing flowers around the old man’s 
head, while one of his friends is grasping his 
right hand, and supposed to be making the 
celebrated speech recorded on the occasion,— 
“* Now, Diagoras, die, for thou canst not be 
made a god.” The Earl of Chatham’s portrait, 
robed as Pericles, in conversation with Cymon 
and others, is near the athletic group. Behind 
comes a spirited horse-racer, who is preceding & 
chariot, drawn by four horses. In the distance 
rises the temple of Jupiter Olympus. To the left 
foreground is a sitting figure of Barry himself in 
the character of Tymanthes, holding a picture of 
the Cyclops and Satyrs. Figure-drawing and 
rendering of spirited action are artistic features 
of this painting. Turning, now, to the adjacent 
end of the room, and above the rostrum of the 
president of the Society of Arts, we have 
Mr. Cope’s full-length panel of H.R.H. the late 
Prince Consort in his robes of the Garter, a 
painting corresponding in size to that of Her 
Majesty the Queen. Un the left of Mr. Cope’s 
upright panel is number four of the Barry 
series, “The Thames.” The most striking 
object in this is probably the huge and un- 
wieldy construction, sup ported by Tritons, 
which is said to be a “ Naval pillar, mausoleum, 
observatory, and lighthouse.” In front of 


it, to the left, is Father Thames in a 


marine car, surronnded by sea-gods, typiial 
a 
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of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. In the | cloaks, a quaint mélange of all known costumes. 
immediate vicinity of the car appear the heads | At the same time, one cannot shut one’s eyes to 
of Sir Francis Drake, Sir Walter Raleigh, the difficulty of making popularly intelligible 
Sebastian Cabot, and Captain Oook, placed on who is Homer, who Shakspeare, who is Phidias, 
the shoulders of Tritons. Sailing-ships and | who Inigo Jones, or Sir Christopher Wren, with- 
some slight coast scenery are indicated in the | out using the distinguishing marks which the 
background. Among the sea-nymphs, introdaced | costumes of their different periods offer. — 
as a tribute, apparently, to music, whose claims It is interesting to note that the condition of 
as an art or a science are neglected in the great | the paintings is fairly good. The pigments used 
Elysium painting, the portrait of Dr. Burney, | by Barry do not seem to have been mixed with 
Henry Parcell, and Dr. Arne, not to name other | deleterious vehicles, and excepting for high 
famous English musicians, have no place with | lights, are not massed up into thick impasto. 
the various eminent men whose portraits Barry | There are consequently few, if any, cracks. 
has included in his series. Considering the stir) This condition has, no doubt, favoured the clean- 
which Handel was making in the musical world, | ing operations, which have been of a very simple 
especially with his performances at the | character, skilfully carried out under the super- 
Foundling Hospital and Vauxhall Gardens, about | intendence of Mr. F. W. Andrew, of the Art 
Barry’s time, it is a matter of surprise that Department of the South Kensington Museum. 
music should have been so scantily treated by 
Barry, unless, indeed, he was deprived of sym- | 


pathy with this sister art. The painting on the AN ESTHETIC INSURRECTION IN INDIA. 
right of the Prince Consort’s portrait represents | 


the Society of Arts. Here is an assemblage of | From the more observant of Anglo-Indian 
distinguished persons whose names are con-| residents and stadents there has been not in- 
nected with the early history of the Society, from | frequently @ lamentation over the injury done 
the founder (sitting in the left corner), Mr. Wm. | to the indigenous . _ a — by 
Shipley, to Lord Romney, the then president|the importation o ritish arte and manu- 
of ae Society. A farmer is displaying speci- | factures, and the consequent perversion of the 
mens of grain to the president, Mr. Montague ; | native Hindoo taste in the effort to produce or 
a philanthropic lady of distinction is showing off | imitate European art. In the matter of archi- 
the work of a young woman; and the Duke of | tectare, earliest of all and the most se 
Northamberland, and the Earl of Radnor,—the | we have in our own columns expressed regret 
son of the Society’s first president,—are examin- | in regard to the prevalence of bad Renaissance 
ing some drawings by young students who figure | in modern Hindu palaces and other buildings, 
inthis group. Many portraits of eminent mem- displacing the native style of the country. 
sand vice-presidents of the Society are to be | Others have brought home to us similar reflec- 
bers ce-p J , , : 
found here. Amongst them is that of Dr. John. | tions in reference to the decorative art of the 
son, who appears between the Dachess of | Hindus,and,if weremember rightly, in reviewing 
Rutland and the Duchess of Devonshire. The/a little while since Dr. Birdwood’s guide to the 
accessories of the picture consist chiefly of por- | Indian pee at a ee 7 called 
tions of well-kaown public buildings in London, — | attention to his remarks on this topic. It is to 
like Somerset als and St. Paul’s Cathedral.| this gentleman that we owe the intelligence 
A picture and a statue are introduced to show | that the Hindu mind is itself awaking to a per- 
the Society’s connexion with the fine arts. We) ception of this false esthetic situation, and that 
now come to the sixth and last painting of the | something like “‘revival-hymns” in praise of 
series. It is that of the ‘‘ Elysiam,” which, as | rea a being pr ses sung in 
we have said before, is the companion in size to| the market-places in the towns of western 
the “ Victors at Olympia.” The Elysium here| India. In a communication which appeared in 
depicted requires, for the enhancement of its | the Times of the 14th, Dr. Birdwood gave some 
glories, that a gloomy, garish Hades, inhabited | remarks as to the general nature of the move- 
by vices who are being whirled towards a fiery | ment, and a translation of one of these revival 
gulf, shall occupy an important position on the | odes is subjoined. He affirms that the district 
right of the canvas. A striking figure, forming | in which this movement has arisen is one which 
a sort of link between the Elysium and Hades, | has advanced immensely in material prosperity 
is a great female archangel, with immense arm of late under our rule, but in spite of this there 
and hand ontetretched over a corner of the Hades. | are people there who are “not happy.” Their 
A little above her is a figure of a seated guard in | unhappiness has found vent in ballads (kirtans 
contemplation. The main portion of the great is the original word) which are sung by itinerant 
ae filled with a eee series of distin. | minstrels — iret 4 indifferent re ag 
guished men,—poets, philosophers, potentates, | even to refuse money for their songs, an 
legislators, artiste, architects, &c.,—those in the | anxious only to disseminate principles. As you 
foreground forming picturesque groups in varied | strolled into the market of such a town as Inda- 
attitudes. Much of the composition partakes| pur, for instance, on a Sunday afternoon, the 
of that convenient conventionality of arranging | chief attraction would be not so much the shops 
rows of heads which has been adopted almost | as the bustling crowd of sightseers and pur- 
as much by early Christian mosaicists and chasers, which “is sure to be thickest round 
formal fresco-painters as by the great Tintoretto | those shops in which are piled up from floor to 
himself in his gigantic work of the “Day of| roof the rolls of many-coloured Manchester 

















Judgment,” in the great Council Chamber at | 
Venice. At the same time, there are many | 
less uninteresting and formal portions in the 
“Elysium,” and some good figurestudies. With- 
out a key-sketch, visitors will be somewhat 
puzzled to find out all the celebrities who, repre- | 
sented by Barry as having “attained the glorious 
designation assigned for them by Providence,” 
are here congregated together in more than 
social amity. A former critic of this picture, 
some thirty years ago, said of this “ Elysium” 
scene that the artist had “with wonderfal 
sagacity, and without any of those anachronisms 
which tarnish the lustre of other very cele- 
brated performances, brought together those 
great and good men of all ages and nations 
who have acted as cultivators and benefactors 
of mankind.” In a composition like this, based 
upon purely imaginative conceptions, anachron- 
isms, so far as human nature understands the 
word, are evidently unavoidable, and it can only 
be in the hands of a great master to so control 
the impulses of imagination that by dignity of 
treatment, or some such means, ridiculous effects 
which, as @ rule, are the result of anachroniams, 
may be avoided. Thus, with much deference 
to the genius of Barry, it is within comprehen. 
sion that an observance of simplicity and even 
aniformity of costame might conduce to the 
realisation of a more solemn ideal than that 
which is expressed in broad-brimmed Quaker 
hats, snuff.coloured suits, togas, and chlamys, 
Imperial Roman armour, and Saxon fur-trimmed 








goods. It ig in the midst of such an eager 
hackstering concourse, gathered from all the 
country-side around, that these industrial ballad- 
singers are wont to appear. A space is cleared 
around them, and after a little tuning up of 
their banjos and hurdy-gurdies, they at once 
begin their song.” The translation of the song 
(one of them) was then given entire in the 
Times, and @ very curious and significant compo- 
sition it 16, 

It commences, like all Hindoo compositions, 
with invocations to various gods of the immense 
Hindoo hierarchy, to “ the auspicious Saraswati, 
who is fair and fragrant as the sweet white 
flowers of the jasmine,” “ to the elephant-headed 
god whose vehicle is a mouse,” &c.; and then 
follows an enumeration of the fourteen sciences, 
viz.:—Divine knowledge, chemistry, music, the 
Vedas, astronomy, grammar, archery, swim. 
ming and navigation, logic, the art of love, 
know:edge of the horse, riding, courage, and 
palmistry. But, after another invocation to the 
“ one-toothed god,” comes the sad declaration 
that “the fourteen sciences have disappeared.” 
The real gist of this sweeping and rather alarm- 
ing statement seems to be that the native artiste 
are deteriorating in the practice of their art, 
and that machine-made work is taking the 
place of handwork. Once an Indian shawl was 
unequalled in other countries, once a pair of 
waist-cloths were sent packed in a mango-stone; 
but there is no one who can make such work 


and be vigilant.” “ Necklaces, bracelets vie 
for the fingers, and earrings set with gome 
beautiful earrings for the women, of diamonds 
and double droops of pearls, all have been lost 
Women now adorn themselves with gilt orna. 
ments. Imitation jewelry has been introduced. 
real things have disappeared, and false one, 
are used forshow.” European learning is con. 
demned, and the study of it by natives. “Some 
have become B.A.s, and some have become 
M.A.s, but have no money” (a state of things 
not quite unknown in some Western countries), 
the significance of the remark lying in the idea 
that evidently pervades the whole composition 
that loss of the real wealth of India bas resulted 
from this decline in her native manufactures, 
though at the same time the most prominent 
and foremost complaint is that art has been 
deteriorated. There is no denial made of the 
excellence of our manufactures from some points 
of view. The people who came from England 
“filled the country with beautiful-looking and 
charming articles, and had songs sung in their 
praise. This is attributable to the skill of these 
people. Glass came first. It was a great 
shock to caste. Now there are not five persons 
left who do not buy it. The high-standing metal 
candelabra have disappeared, and ‘ wil-shets’” 
[wall-shades,—this seems to be the English 
name I ndianised } “ have taken their place. Their 
hanging globes have brought about a general 
pollation of the four castes. Brass hanging 
lamps have disappeared, and glass chaudeliers 
have increased. Oil has passed into the back. 
ground, and kerosene oil has come forward. The 
wicks have been blown ont, and candles which 
make people sick are lighted.” 

This and some other remarks belong rather 
to the prejadices of a laudator temporis acti 
pure and simple than an artistic reformer. But 
some of the succeeding remarks have more 
direct point :—* Articles which only seem bright, 
but which are in reality as deceptive as fire-flies, 
are freely purchased. Their nails and sickles, 
and bright scales, their knives, scissors, and 
spoons are good only in appearance, but 
they are not durable, and are made for sale 
only, like the palgunika” (ladies of a certain 
description, we believe). 1s this a true bill? 
English cutlery may be preeumed to be still 
worth something when it is good; is all the 
rubbish sent ont to India, or are our minstrels 
only speaking out of the lips of geveral dis- 
content? Wearing apparel has been sub- 
jected to the same unhappy innovations. 
‘Broadcloth has displaced the thick cash- 
meres, as also the thin alwans [a sort of 
cotton cloth]. Their sheetings appear cheap, but 
they are not so beautifal as flannel, so warm, 
so soft. Their imitation waist-cloths have 
borders, which are dyed with imported powders 
[aniline dyes}. The borders appear, bet their 
colour is false and transient. You have a 
great liking for these things, and use them, and 
reject the indigenous cloth. You at this moment 
seek after Horrocks’s long-cloth.” The solemn 
tone of this last accusation is very impressive, 
and no doubt “Horrocks” will have felt it. 
“You have been enticed by the show of their 
skill. Even if their goods are delivered packed 
up, you blindly receive them.” It is, however, 
satisfactory to find this statement followed by a 
testimony in favour at least of our moral cha- 
racter, that “ although they know this, they do 
not abandon honesty,” and that some of our 
stuffs are very good in their way. But in other 
respects, our innovations in the matters of 
utensils and dress are to be protested against. 
“ Porcelain dishes have entered our houses and 
filled our brazen dishes with fear.” This seems 
to reverse the proverb about the clay pot and the 
brass pots. “ You ought to purchase coantry 
shoes, but you think it a pleasure to buy their 
boots and pumps, with their appurtenances, 
blacking and brushes. You have a great desire 
to have their umbrellas, walking-sticks, Guern- 
sey frocks, neck comforters, waistcoats with 
green and red buttons” [where on earth do 
these last come from ?], “cape, gloves, and 
stockings, double coats, watches, and chains. 
These you purchase with delight, and you 
pour out the crucible of wealth to fill up the 
holes in the houses of foreigners.” ; 
After some farther description of the variety 
of Western-made utensils of different kinds which 
have supplemented the Indian brass-work, there 
is an exhortation to the hearers to love — 
country, to cherish pride, and to promote the 
arte, with the addition that this latter course 








now. “Remember who our ancestors were, 





is the way to acquire wealth; and the song con- 
cludes with the expressed conviction that, 
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although there was much to complain of in the 
doings of the resident Government officials, if 
their sufferings become known to the Queen, 
“who is our mother,” all will be speedily eet 
right. 

‘There is a good deal in the matter and manner 
of this curions production which, we confess, 
would Jead us to the conclusion that it is not a 
spontaneous outbresk of popular feeling so much 
as a deliberately-conceived protest on the part 
of a section of people who are discontented 
under our role. At the same time the feeling 
that an inferior art has taken the place of the 


art of the country is obvious and in some pas-| 
sages apparently sincere and strongly felt. If 


asked what is to be done in such a case, by those 
who regret the corruption of the purity and rich- 
ness of Indian art for the sake of a sham Earo- 
peanism, all we can say isthat we do not believe 
anything can be done. It is a natural result of 
the invasion of a land by a foreign race, that the 
native race are influenced by the arts and 
manufactures of their invaders. It always has 
been so more or less; one nation cannot mingle 
with another without a great deal of matual 
imitation and interchange of fashion in arts and 
manufactures taking place. However superior 
we may know the native art to be, ours is new 


to them; and to a large proportion of them, no | 


doubt, new styles of design and new accomplish- 
ments in manufacture are more interesting than 
the style which has been handed down to them 
from their own ancestors. It is impossible, we 
imagine, to take any definite steps to counteract 
this: we may regret it, and we do regret it, 
but it is almost a law of Nature, and we can 
really do nothing definite in opposition to it. 

The neglect of indigenous art in favour of that 
introduced by Europeans is, of course, not 
peculiar to India; we have just the same thing 
in Japen, where the most curious interchange of 
tastes has been going on, our people having 
imbibed a love for Japanese art, while the 
Japanese themselves are becoming Anglicised in 
their tastes. All this is only part of a general 
movement which must go on increasingly as the 
constantly increasing facilities for travel bring 


together into close intercourse peoples who | 


were formerly precluded from any real know- 
ledge of each other. The world is becoming, in 
fact, Europeanised, and will become more and 
more so, and one necessary consequence of this 
is that native arts, which formerly were marked 
by a distinct style and taste, will lose their 
special character, and blend with the art of the 
European world, though not without influencing 
it very decidedly in the process. The uncon- 
scious and spontaneous character of national arts 
will give place to the self-conscious art of 
cultured societies. At present the loss is very 
obvious, but we need not think that therefore 
no good result even to art can ultimately arrive. 
As long as we, in mere caprices of fashion, 
adopt the style and productions of the art-work 
of the Eastern countries with which we come in 
contact, and as long as they take up with our 
art merely as a novelty that attracts them, the 
result must be unpropitious to a true artistic 
temper of mind on either side. But we have 
gained much, and may gain more, from a closer 
acquaintance with Eastern art; and in the end 


Eastern peoples whom we come in contact with | 


may gaia from the European mind a power of 


analysis and critcism which will bear new fruit 
iu its taro, We may regret the loss of the’ 


marked varieties of national arts, but we cannot 
prevent their assimilation; and a “revival 
movement ” such as that we have had described 
to us, even if absolutely sincere, can do nothing 
permanently to avert the process. What we 


must hope for is that the West will catch the | 


influence of the rich fancy and the barmony of 
colour of Eastern work, and that the people of 
the East may learn from Western thought and 
culture how to carry their artistic impulse into 
new forms, based on choice and not merely on 
traditional usage. 








Epworth.—The Church Needlework Society 
of Epworth has presented, as one of the results 
of its labours, a small stained-glaes window for 
the east end of the south aisle, to fill the place 
of the old window which has been taken away 
to make way for the new one. The window, 
which is of one light, was put in the day before 
the harvest thanksgiving. The subject is “The 
Good Shepherd.” The window has been execut-d 
by Mr. W. H. Constable, of Cambridge, and the 
fixing of it was dome by Mr. F. Grant, stone. 
mason, of Epworth. 








FROM THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 


Rare ty has public opinion, which may, by the 
way, be said scarcely to exist in France, such as 
we understand it, raised its voice so unanimously 
as it has within the last few weeks against what 
has variously been named, among other titles, 
the “Infections of Paris,” the “Odours of 
Paris,” or, more simply, the “ Drains.” For 
some time past it is undeniable that in certain 
parts of the capital the drains have been 
giving forth odours such as are calculated to 
alarm not only the timid, but the properly 
cautious. On this point all are agreed. As to 
what cause to attribute the dangerous odours 
|and what remedy is necessary there is much 
‘discussion, which has extended not alone through 
|the colamns of the daily journals, but, after 
| passing through the municipal council, has been 
| continued in the august precincts of the Insti- 
| tute. The complaints as to the existence of the 
|odours and the inconvenience caused received 
| only too terrible support when, a few days since, 
|@ fatal accident in the drains, and in which 
| several workmen lost their lives, asphixiated by 
| the foul air, excited a wide-felt attention. The 
inquiry as to the exact reasons for the existence 
of the bad gas that caused the death of the 
| men is at present pending; but the public have 
jalmost made up their minds regarding the 
cause. The drains in Paris are intended for the 
street dirt and comparatively clean water. It 
would appear, however, that they are too often 
used as receptacles for the household refuse and 
fcecal matters, for the removal of which there 
exist several systems, all in daily use, in Paris. 
As happens iu every great city, the drainage 
question is far from being in a satisfactory con- 
dition, and mach as the municipality expend on 
the provision and maintenance of the drains 
throughout Paris, at this moment whole streets 
are pulled up, and neighbourhoods until now 
unsupplied, are having a system of drainage 
laid down. By the nature of the construc- 
tion of the drain and its numerous mouths 
in the street, should the slightest action 
of fermentation commence, the gases escape 
directly into the air,—and this is the cause of 
ithe recent complaints. A sufficiency of water, 
lsome urge, is necessary to well sluice the 
drains. Plentiful as seems the supply, so far, 
it would appear to be inefficacious; more water 
lis wanted,—acd in what large town is not 
| more water wanted? With the proper quantity 
| of water, argue many, the foulest deposits may 
| be prevented from infecting the air. There re- 
| mains only the question of the eventual outlet 
lof all the refuse, which here in Paris, as in 
|every great city, is no small matter. Already a 
‘large quantity is profitably utilised on the great 
| plain of Gennevilliers, but the site is ineufficient ; 
‘and the recent proposal to utilise for this pur- 
|pose a portion of the forest of St. Germain 
‘roused thunders of opposition. The objectors 
|to the flushing system very warmly condemn, 
‘on hygienic grounds, the apparently cleanly 
' method of sluicing the drains, into which every- 
' thing shall have been allowed to flow. Others 
‘urge the efficacy of a comparatively recent 
innovation on the primitive ‘ fosse,”—which 
often remained, and atill remains, unemptied 
for a year or more,—the so-called systéme 
diviseur, by which the focal matters are 
roughly separated from the liquid, being re- 
tained on a sort of strainer, contained in a zinc 
' eylinder (tinette), removed from time to time. 
Bat this system,—though a decided improve- 
ment on the older and pestilential mode,—is not 
‘perfect. There remains, therefore, to be applied 
some method by which no solids can enter the 
drains, as it is proved by the chemists that the 
‘mere liquids are harmless. Tho solid matters 
‘thus collected, and properly treated, may be 
made to serve excellently for agricultural pur- 
poses. Till this system is satisfactorily and 
universally applied, the drainage will continue 
to trouble and punish alike the worthy and un- 
worthy residents of Paris. These are questions of 
sanitation that cannot be carelessly put aside,— 
they demand, not alone in Paris, but in every great 
city, immediate and searching attention, which 
cau scareely be more profitably applied than 
to such points aa these. 

An important branch of Parisian commerce 
has been for some time past euffering froma 
serious strike. The cabinet-makers of the busy 
and crowded Fanbourg St. Antoine have de- 
manded higher wages. The origin of the move- 
ment may be traced back much further than is 
apparent to the outside observer. Indeed, as 
long ago as July last, symptoms of disaffection 




















were noticeable. The ¢bénisterie trade being a 
very large, important, and exceedingly respect- 
able one,— Paris is its head-quarters, — the 
serious nature of the lock-out may be under- 
stood. In other parts of the country the Paris 
lock-out has incited discontent. The three 
principal points of the men’s demands bear on 
the reduction of the day’s work to ten hours, 
though on this head no great stress is Jaid, as 
the arrangements regarding time are matters to 
be settled between the employer and his men; 
the second point bears on the increase of the 
hour’s pay to 80 centimes,—nearly 8d. In this 
case the masters have seriously urged on the 
men to remember that the chief source of profit 
to the trade lies more in the manufacture of 
ordinary everyday furniture than in that of 
artistic productions ; such is always tre case in 
businesses of this sort. Wedgwood, it will be 
remembered, recouped himself for his costly 
outlays only by the sale of his purely service- 
able wares, which are to be found to this day in 
common use in many parts of the Continent. 
The third point of the programme of the work- 
men’s delegates claims for piecework a re- 
arrangement of the tariffs, based on the price 
adopted for the hour; this of course depends 
on the second point. After due deliberation, 
the masters’ delegates made known their replies 
tothe men. The question of the hour's work 
was agreed to; 75 centimes was the pay 
accorded, subject to proper revision; the dele- 
gates farther promised to those men who would 
agree to these terms that the workshops would 
open on the morrow. To this, the men’s dele- 
gates replied that they bad no power to accept 
the diminution of the price of the hour’s work, 
and so the settlemevt was put off. If the crisis 
is prolonged, many millions of francs will be 
lost to the country, for in strikes of this nature 
masters and men suffer alike. New relations 
are opened, new inlets to foreign enterprise, 
which will with difficulty be closed again. In 
one of their many resolutions, the masters ad- 
mitted that “it was notorious that business 
with foreign parts and with the provinces was 
following a downward slope” ; the competitors 
most dreaded, it would appear, are Belgium, 
Germany, and the United States. 

In a chronicle from the banks of the Seine 
it would be, indeed, unjust to pass over without 
mention the death of Jules Jacquemart, an 
artist whose name and works have long been 
familiar in England. Carried off at the early 
age of forty-two, Jacquemart has by his in- 
dustry made for himse!f an enviable reputation 
as an etcher, who may be said to have been the 
first in modern days to throw an artistic charm 
into his technical representations of articles of 
domestic decoration. His numerous illustratiors 
to the work of his father on the “ History of 
Porcelain” are familiar to the artistic world. 
His works, which have appeared from time to 
time in the pages of the Gazette des Beaux Arts, 
reproductions of famous pictures, &c., have long 
been remarked as specimens of etching, bat 
which are, however, not invariably as good as 
his representations of armour, china, and farni- 
ture. 

Since we have mentioned the death of poor 
Jacquemart, it would be unjust not to devote a 
few lines to a notice of the death of Jules 
Labarte, whose name is familiar to many in his 
profession. Jules Labarte, unlike Jacquemart, 
died at an advanced age, for he was in his eighty- 
fourth year. His name will always be connected 
with the superb illustrated work on the “ History 
of the Industrial Arts in the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance,” and which long since received 
the honour of an English translation. Another 
of his works, the “ Histury of Enamel Painting 
in Antiquity and in the Middle Ages,” is still an 
esteemed handbook with collectors, while to the 
professional reader and archeologist, the “ Im- 
perial Palace of Constantinople and its Ap- 

roaches, such as they existed in the Tenth 
Gentry,” is a work of more than usual interest. 
M. Labarte cucceeded, now some nine years 
since, as perbaps will be remembered, M. Texier, 
as travelling archeologist. He had long been @ 
free member of the French Academy. 








Mural Painting —Mr. Philip H. Newman 
bas just completed, on the routh wall of the 
chancel of St. Peter’s Church, Belsize Park, a 
painting representing Our Lord healing the 
Sick, size 15 ft. by Sft. It is a epirit fresco 
after the method recommended by Mr. Gambier 
Parry, and adopted by Sir Frederick Leighton in 
hig lunette recently finished at South Kensington. 
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ON THE RELATION OF ART TO SOCIAL 
SCIENCE.* 


I nave said that the reproductions in pho- 
tography should include other examples than 
pictorial art, for though examples from that 
ancient and modern foim of art are necessary to 
the beginning of cultivation, not only on account 
of their innate beanty of design and form, but 
also on account of the beautifal ideas by which 
they have been stimalated, with which they are 
connected, others of a more directly practical 
nature should be added. And for this reason: 
among those,—ia fact, most of those who are 
being educated by oar Board Schools,—there 
are children who may become members of 
trades in which taste and a facalty acquired for 
design will be of great service. So photographs 
of beautifal ironwork, such as that beaten by 
the Flemings and Datch, will be invaluable as 
training the taste of the child who may become 
a blacksmith. Again, the fatare cabinet-maker 
may have his imagination stimulated and his 
admiration kindled by examples of Italian or 
Datch marqueterie. He who by-and-by is to 
carve the capitals of fatare churches, and,—who 
knows ?—perhaps to design them as well, will 
not be the worse off for having had in childhood 
his attention drawn to casts from some carvings 
of the front of We'ls Cathedral or other exam- 
ples in the art of which he is to become so im- 
portant an exponent. Nor is it impossible, but 
highly probable, that artistic natures dormant 
from want of calling out, or from want of op- 


portunities of seeing beautiful art, may be | 
awakened into a desire to design by a stimalas | 
exciting a desire to emulate the beauty of the | 
art they are permitted to see, and concerning | 
which they may receive valuable instruction. | 
Although I have ventured to lay some stress on | which I am anxious to touch upon now. It was 


the practical advantages of learning to draw, it 
is not so much upon this that it appears neces- | 
sary to appeal, for I believe that at present, in | 
the Board Schools, children can learn to draw, 
although upon a routine as yet not satisfactory. | 
Yet the question arising for our consideration is 
really whether the scholara would not be wholly | 
bsnefited, improved, and for their lifetime re. | 
fined, by being accustomed in early childhood, | 
and, during its impressionable educational period, | 
to have before their eyes art, in some of its 
foremost, poetic, and practical phases con- 
stantly. And whether, being thus trained and 
accustomed to see beautiful works, the taste 
and workmanship of the coming generation 
would not be elevated, its labourers more re- 
fined, and the need for better art become a part 
of its natural existence. Farther, whether | 
such refinement begotten of art would not act | 
upon morals, reduce drunkenness and crime, 
having sown the seed of perceptions in a 
beantiful direction, in a class sadly need- | 
ing them, and if directed in practice, benefit 
the career afterwards chosen or forced by 
circumstances upon the individual scholar. It 
seems to me here at this Social Science 
Congress that we meet rather to saggest 
and discuss possibilities, than to draw up any 
definite and possible Governmental schemes by 
which our ideas might be carried out, and that 
we must leave it for others versed in political 
or other economy to tell us how far the rates 
would stand the pressure upon their funds of an 
outlay needful to carry out our suggestions. But 
this mach may be stated, that if it were proved 
that by an increased interest given to artistic 
cultivation, if more insistance were made by 
the Government upon it, and it became gene- 
rally recognised that our lower classes are 
capable of wathetic culture, and that such 
cultare would tend to the progress rather 
than tothe decline and fall of our nation, our 
country would not be slow to expend a portion 
of such money (as is now spent upon a 100-ton 
gun, to be shortly superseded by a further im- 
provement) upon the taste and moral advance- 
ment of its people. The real point of difficulty 
is to convince the genera] mass of men, Govern- 
mental or other bodies, that the xsthetic soul 
is worth saving at all, or that art and taste are 
of any value whaterer, excepting as a pastime 
for the rich, or a dilettante diversion for the 
lazy. On the other hand, there is a set of, as 
some think, madmen, who imagine that the 
influence of art has drawn nations from bar- 
barity ; that the Christian religion has found it 
a fair handmaid in her teachings ; that the lower 
classes of all countries have emotions worth 
educating ; and that these lower classes are 








more than beasts of burden,—beings whose 
welfare, happiness, and taste we who have 
experienced the advantages of culture are 
bound to assist and foster. 

It will very justly be asked, Who are there, 
if sucha scheme as is here suggested be thought 
practical, whose power in teaching would be 
sufficient to carry it out with success? The 
answer to this question is not simple. The 
Goverament Schools of Design are constantly 
educating men as art-teachers ; these are sent 
from the South Kensington Museum to take in 
charge local Art Schools. Where these have been 
educated others can be edacated ; the supply will 
come when there is a demand generally. Bat 
great care would have to be taken that those 
who are to teach and guide the tastes of the 
Board scholar should not only be qualified to do 
so in the practice of drawing, designing, or 
carving, but that they should be men enthusi- 
astic about their educational work; capable, 
too, of g’ving clear lectares on art, in precept 
and practice, to children, and, while they in- 
stract, to amuse and excite their young minds. 
Beyond these, teachers being now in an age of 
much voluntary work, much self-sacrifice on the 
part of the upper and educated classes, no donbt 
many willing persons could and would be found 
willing to give up a small portion of their time, 
now and then, to lecture to their poorer little 
brethren, and to give to them some of the 
result of that art-education which circum- 
stances have allowed them to be possessors of. 





| is produced upon the public stage. Why should 





* By Professor W. B, Richmond, M.A. (seo p, 487, cnte). 


Time will not allow me to go farther irto this 
side of our question; slightly, indeed, only, and 
rapidly, have I been able to touch upon it, but 
the suggestions I have made may be modified or 
augmented by others, if any are found to take 
interest in them. There are other questions 


asked in the earlier part of my address what 
agencies are at work in our great cities which 
are acting against the artistic development and 
good taste of the poorer class ? 

Now there is one which will at once appeal to 
us al]. The 'great competition existing in our 
age, the anxiety for prominence, the desire to 
out-Blondin Blondin, to fall farther than Zazel, 
to expose the last result of African conquests to 
view, makes advertisement into a possible art. 
What a means this system of large advertising 
pictures might be made, if rightly used, for the 
education of taste among the lower classes! 
What a blot and abuse it is in our streets as at 
present used! It is difficult to find words 
strong enough to declaim against the miles of 
walls which are covered with vulgar and re- 
volting placards. And now the Brobdingnagian 
dimensions they assume are positively alarming 
in their gigantic hideousness. We have an io- 
spector of plays, an inspector who is bound to 
see that no public morals are injured by what 


we not have an inspector of moral tastes for our 
still more public streets ? It will, perhaps, be 
said that this would be interfering with the 
liberty of the subject ; that you could not ex- 
ercise such a right without injury to it. Bat 
you have an inspector of architecture, you are 
obliged to build to a certain symmetry with 
other houses, the frontage of your house must be 
in accordance with frontages of your neigh- 
bour’s house; and furthermore, alas! for the 
beauty of our streets, the houses must look as 
much as possible as though they were turned 
out of the same mould. Well, we will admit 
that this supervision is a failare, and that the 
laws under which it acts are detrimental to 
beauty, invention, and variety. But it need 
scarcely be thought that such transient works as 
advertisements would be injured in the subject 
of their taste by an artistic overseer who would 
have the public good taste at his heart. I say 
transient advertisements: this ia a sense they 
are, but in another sense they are the very re- 
verse, for their bad and vile art is lowering to 
the taste of the very class we are most anxious 
to elevate, and must leave behind it an indelible 
injury the reverse of transient. If those who 
advertise would get the advice of good artists,— 
and there are among our best designers those 
who would gladly assist in such a worthy cause, 
——not only would they profit by the attraction 
well-designed advertisements would have, but 
also they would, instead of doing a public 
harm, as they are now doing by using a powerfal 
weapon in an ostentatious and vulgar way, be 
public benefactors by disseminating good art in 
the most public manner possible. We all know 
the admirable work done by Mr. Walter 
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cott in his illustrations to John Gilpin 

excellent designs. Taking “uty go 
whose facility and taste especially fit them both 
for designing where rapidity of invention and 
execution, humour -and pathos, are such neces. 
sities, let us imagine what a difference there 
would be on the hoarding boards, omnibus in. 
teriors, and railway stations, if the works here 
were executed under the supervision of such 
excellent designers. Where at present our eyes 
are disgusted, our sense of all refinement ‘in- 
sulted, we should,—and what is still more im- 
portant, the workmen and labourers would,— 
find something worth looking at, something 
which, instead of lowering, would elevate taste. 
All the freedom s0 boasted,—freedom of the 
press, British rights, cant about liberty,—hag 
had such a swing, and still has such sway, that 
it may be said to be licence, not liberty ; the 
world has been so busy making itself rich, run- 
ning headlong after every facility for doing so, 
bas got us into euch a state of anarchy, care. 
lessness, and total disregard for matters of taste, 
that we must look round now and see whether 
the reaction now setting in against mere utili- 
tarianism cannot be pushed further, and whether 
the ordinary human being has not, after all, 
something in his natare well worth cultivating 
besides his greed for success in money-making. 

It must appear strange that any one should 
dare to mention “ the freedom of the press” in 
a derogatory tone, for its advantages are 
enormous; but while they must be admitted to 
be so, certain evils touching upon such freedom 
cannot be denied. By these evils I mean the 
low taste of such papers, to give an instance, as 
the Police News, bearing a sheet of odious wood- 
cuts, representing, with the worst possible taste, 
the last ghastly murder, arson, or wife-beating. 
It is no exaggeration to say that this art, if art 
it can be called at all, is doing incalculable 
mischief both to morals and taste ; nor will any 
one fail to observe, if he take the pains to do 
so, how knots of children of tenderest years 
collect round, and with tragic and pathetic 
curiosity, are rapt in contemplation of these 
horrid pictures of the basest crimes. When we 
think what a seed of taste and demoralisation 
is sown by the fact of children taking into their 
minds, almost with their mother’s milk, impres- 
sions so utterly at variance with every noble 
instinct or healthy desire, so contrary to the 
pure nature of childhood, we can hardly help 
feeling ashamed and aghast at a Legislature 
which, while it is indeed rich in Poor Laws, while 
it is in earnest, too, concerning the bodily wants 
of its lowest class, permits such a social scandal 
to taste and morals to exercise itself upon the 
childhood of the rising generation of its poor 
but most sensitive class. 

Yet another influence is at work, and this not 
only upon the morals and tastes, but on the 
health of our citizens. Of course, to those who 
do not believe in beauty and morals acting one 
upon the other, who consider that man’s miod 
is not influenced through his body, who imagine 
that it is idle and lost time to consider the culti- 
vation of a love of beauty, all that I have said, 
and what I still have to say, will appear fanciful, 
Utopian, unnecessary,—in fact, harmful. But 
those who agree with us, who love beauty and 
art, and believe ia their distinctly moral in- 
fluences, must see that the absence of light and 
clear atmosphere, the almost total obscuring of 
the sun during eight months out of the twelve, 
cannot bat have the most depressing effect 
upon @ class whose conditions of poverty and 
overcrowding are sufficiently accentua 











y: . . . 
Were it absolutely necessary, were it indis- 
pensable to the comfort of all, that our cities 
should be covered with a thick pall of smoke, we 
might be willing to bear with it; bat when we 
know that this is not the case, that such & state 
of things need not exist, it is exasperating to 
find that there is such a want of desire among 
men for the blessings of a clear, clean, bright, 
healthy atmosphere; that there are very few 
who regard with any regret that the san and 
aky are denied them, being so used to the denial 
of them; that these shrug their shoulders with 
some scorn, and even pity, that there should be 
those who are so weak as to love beauty while 
they can have money, or that the outward 
appearance of nature should affect them while 
their pockets are fall. A few days since there 
was an article in the Daily Telegraph, sensible 
in what it said, namely,—that it was to be 
lamented that while scientific men were 80 busy 
occupying themselves over inventions such a8 





Crane, in his “ Baby’s Opera,” and by Mr. Calde- 


telephones, telephotes, photophones, and other 
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fantastical inventions, clever and wonderful, 
useful too, perhaps, they should not turn their 
attention to something easy and practica],— 
having proved their abilities to overcome appa- 
rent impossibilities,—which would restore us a 
clear atmosphere. 

As our cities become larger,—and they do and 
must become larger,—this evil of smoke destroy- 
ing the surface of stonework must increase, 
rendering sculpture out of doors almost an 
absurdity ; causing such risk to all kinds of 
mural decoration [that it scarcely seems worth 
while to attempt it. Embroideries, tapestries, 
all delicate workmanship suffer,—in fact, are 
ruined unless protected by glase. The beautiful 
objects collected by art-lovers daring the spare 
hours from business cannot be made use of as 
they should be; embroidered curtains from 
India, or Japan, or Persia, of delicate colour and 
exquisite work which would perish under the 
hand of a cleaner, cannot adorn the windows or 
walls of our rooms; they must be hermetically 
sealed, put away, or they are ruined. It is really 
very little use talking about art until this condi- 
tion is changed, and very little good expecting that 
we as English, or you as Scotch, people, care about 
the subject of art, or believe with any sincerity 
in its usefulness, until we are all determined, 
each one of us, to believe that beauty is better 
than ugliness, that it is more important than 
fashion or wealth, that a clear sky is better than 
a black pall, and that that noble self-respect 
belonging to man is far more likely to increase 
and flourish, under cleanliness and brightness 
than under dirtiness and dulness. Arthas never 
flourished, and never will flourish, under de. 
pressing or degrading circumstances. She is 
pot the sister of dulness, dirt, and darkness ; 
she is the sister of cheerfulness, brightness, and 
light. She belongs to happy conditions of life, 
to a contented and thrifty people; she will not 
go where she is not wanted; squalor and degrada- 
tion she shrinks from, but she should be the pro- 
perty of the poor as well as of the rich. 

The question immediately connected with this 
Art Section T have not touched upon; the ques- 
tion immediately touching upon my own art | 
have already lectured upon. Those relating to 
music and the dramatic art, although I consider 
them of the greatest importance, I preferred to 
leave in the hands of such masters in these arts 
who are here more qualified to deal with them 
than I should be. Still, though it is not my 
intention to dwell upon either subject under the 
pretence of doing it justice, I may permit myself, 
if you will permit me, to say a few words 
concerning these arts as refining agents, upon a 
popular and generally social scale. The growing 
love for music in the United Kingdom is enor- 
mous. Even in the memory still fresh of those 
younger than myself, London contained but few 
concert-rooms, and in these but a limited range 
of music was given; the seate, too, were of such 
expense that but few, excepting well-to-do 
people, could afford to avail themselves of them. 
Now there are many concert-rooms, and con- 
tinual concerts going on, where the very best 
music can be heard at a reasonable rate. For 
one shilling now, instead of three shillings for- 
merly, the works of the greatest composers can 
be heard. The result of this has been that a 
far larger circle of people now is interested in 
the greatest music, and there has arisen a 
chaster and stronger taste for severe and 
classical music than heretofore. Good music is 
no longer called heavy and dull, as the custom 
of constantly hearing it has caused people to 
appreciate its sound and lasting merits above 
the mere passing pleasure,—purely sensuous,— 
of music having nothing to touch the buman 
heart or intellect in it. By grand music we are 
lifted out of the every-day burdens of life; we 
are transported by it to another land, as it were; 
we are elevated, refreshed, strengthened by it 
as by a tonic, and encouraged by its recreative 
powers to go about our labours with renewed 
cheerfulness and energy. Cheaper and cheaper 
may our concerts become, so that the whole of 
our brethren may be able to profit by them. 

The efforts made in the direction of dramatic 
art have been successful in many directions. 
Would, however, that the public taste had 
declined in its love for horrors. Would that the 
theatres were found to draw better for “ Komeo 
and Juliet” than for the “ Ticket-of-Leave Man.” 
Let us wish Mr. Irving well, whose sense of the 
importance of his art as a public benefactor and 
poser bend a Ler of intellectual enjoyment 

» has made him, wi i 
aithore ts bis Ghai with manly consistency, 
If, gentlemen, aught has fallen from my lips 








of too strong language; if anything said here 
bas wounded the sensibilities of any one, I hope 
it may be forgiven. It has been my endeavour 
to place before you, in as strong a light as lay 
in my power within the limits of my time, that 
art, to exist, must be national; that the poor 
should possess it with the rich ; that there should 
be a chance for all to drink of its refreshing 
streams ; and that unless @ nation is in pursuit 
of the beautiful, it can scarcely be said to have 
arrived at the extreme power of civilisation. 





IN THE ART DEPARTMENT: SOCIAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 
THE NUDE IN ART. 


On the 12th inst. Dr. Phené read a paper “ On 
the Humanising and Refining Effects of Art.” 
He remarked that though popular impression 
generally gave supremacy to pure Greek art, 
and considered its effect on Rome and its inha- 
bitants as unique, yet that schools as important, 
in both painting and sculpture, existed in Asia 
Minor prior to the great advance in Greek art, 
and that, indeed, they were the source whence 
Greek art was taught, and whence it drew its 
knowledge and refinement. The Ionians, them- 
selves Greek in descent, were, from their 
geographical position, thrown into contact with 
the most highly cultivated countries in the world, 
—Assyrians, Egyptians, and Persians,—and with 
their natural Greek refinement of feeling, and 
subtle and delicate perception of the beautiful, 
not only designed the most exquisitely pure 
order of architecture, but, as proved by the 
great wealth attained by their painters, and the 
enormous sums paid for paintings, must have 
been masters of that art also, which could not 
have been otherwise than of the highest order, 
as the painters had to compete with the most 
perfect sculptors, to whom anatomy and sym- 
metry were elementary studies. When the 
wealth and art of Asia were poured into Rome, 
her inartistic people, untutored, and unable to 
discern the delicacy of an art which, through the 
human form and features, endeavoured to repre- 
sent the mind, saw only the outlines of nude 
but beautiful beings, which inflamed their 
imaginations and aroused their passions. And 
when, added to this, Asia’s subtle mysteries 
were introduced among them,—equally ignorant 
of higher conceptions concealed under symbolic 
forms and ceremonies,—they received them in 
their externals only, which they exaggerated, 
and at once converted into a source of evil, 
beneath which ancient Rome fell hopelessly, and 
from which moral degradation she never re- 
covered. From facts of history the writer 
deduced, first, the powerful effect of art as a 
refiner and educator of the mind, if judiciously 
used; secondly, that the misuse was as dan- 
gerous as the proper use was beneficial, and the 
consequent injury to any nation or community 
from the introduction of open exhibitions to 
the eyes of the ignorant, and even of those 
wanting simply in art education, where those 
exhibitions permitted the general appearance 
of undraped statuary or paintings. Art, as 
a mentor, he said, might and should refine 
and elevate, and for this, multitudinous 
examples of the more graceful and endearing 
acts of life were at command,—life as it was 
to-day amongst ourselves, known to and fally 
capable of being appreciated even by the in- 
artistic of every civilised people. The leaders 
of public taste should use their influence, not 
only to exclnde subjects likely to excite pruriept 
feelings from the higher art-galleries, as was for 
the most part carefully done, but to prevent 
general exhibitions of the human form at places 
of amusement and resort for those who, as a 
rule, knew nothing of art, and who saw in them 
only the human figure. Without in any way 
depreciating the beauty and value of classic 
sculpture, he submitted that, as we had no 
sympathy with the divinities of Greece, and 
the intention of these sculptors being now of no 
importance, except to the scholar and the con- 
noisseur, they should be restricted to art schools 
as much as anatomical studies were to schools 
of surgery. There had, he thought, been a 
marked decrease in modesty since the extensive 
exhibition of such objects at the great places of 
public amusement within the last twenty years. 

Mr. M. C. Rendall, Leith, thought that there 
was a certain amount of confusion in the paper. 
Dr. Phené spoke of the luxury and immorality of 
Rome; but they should consider their own im- 
morality if they were to speak of immorality at 
all. It might be a question whether modern 








C hristianity had done for art what ancient 
Christianity did for it. The Church of Rome 
had done more for art than the Protestant 
Church had done, and although he did not wish 
to commend the Church of Rome, he must 
say he thought Christianity generally might do 
an immense deal more for art than it had 
done. 

Mr. Herdman, R.S.A., as a practical artist, 
was greatly interested with the paper, and the 
discussion which had followed. Such a discus- 
sion was good for professional artists, because it 
made them think of the importance of the work 
in which they were engaged, and the responsi- 
bility attaching to them in carrying on that 
work. It was also good for society to be 
reminded that the great subject of art was some- 
thing more than a mere pastime,—something to 
give a few moments’ delight. 

Mr. Rathbone, Liverpool, believed there was 
nothing in art so beautiful as the human form; 
and if the human form were more generally 
treated, he believed morality would not suffer, 
but be very much improved. Even our health 
and methods of dress might be improved, for 
we did not want to see the abomination of 
women making themselves into wasps, or by 
means of high-heeled boots throwing the whole 
body out of gear; nor did we want to see 
ladies, who were so very charming by vature, 
make themselves hideous by art. The super- 
stition about the undraped in art was completely 
divorced from any pruriency until these abowi-. 
nable Asiatics came in. It was of the greatest im- 
portance, both for morality and health, that we 
got rid of this idea about the undraped human 
form. Two or three years ago there was exbi- 
bited in Liverpool a picture, by Alma Tadema, 
which had been hung in the Academy without 
attracting any notice. The whole town was in 
arms; but, this year, instead of having cue 
young lady in a nude form, they had three, 
and not the slightest notice was taken of them, 
because the people had been told that it was 
the right thing. In his opinion, there ought to 
be specimens of the nude human form in every 
museum throughout the country. 

The President (Professor Richmond) said the 
subject was an extremely delicate one; but one, 
he thought, that must receive attention. Dr. 
Phené said he thought the ancient subjects were 
unfitted for modern art. He disagreed with 
that statement. He thought they were emi- 
nently fitted, especially subjects taken from the 
Greek poets, not only inasmuch as, by choosing 
these subjects, the painter might show his ex- 
quisite taste in form, but also because most of 
these subjects were of a highly moral and ex- 
tremely beautiful character. If they took the 
whole of the Iliad of Homer, as Mr. Gladstone 
once observed to him, they could not find a line 
of impurity in it from beginning to end; and if 
they took the Odyssey, what perfection of taste 
and elevation of sentiment pervaded the work. 
Surely, that being the case, such ideas as were 
there suggested could find a place upon the 
canvas of modern painters. If the world was of 
such @ prurient nature that it could not stand at 
the side of the nude, he was sorry for it. To treat 
the nude, he was free to admit, entirely de- 
pended upon the purity of the individual treat- 
ing it. Where the mind of the painter was 
defiled, his art would be defiled. Where his 
mind was pure, no one would see in his art 
impurity, excepting those narrow-minded people 
who went about the world like roaring lions, 
seeking whom they might devour. Much 
damage had, it appeared to him, been done in 
modern times by French art, and the treatment 
which the nude had received in that country. 
In Greek art, as Dr. Phené had said, you never 
saw a trace of anything that the most morally- 
trained person could take exception to; but he 
was bound to say that, although he had been 
familiar with the nade form from his childhood, 
he could not go into the Paris Salon and look 
at their interpretation of the nude form without 
blushing. That, he must say, he had never seen 
in an English exhibition. The nude was always 
treated by us with dignity. He was quite of 
Mr. Rathbone’s opinion, that our ladies would 
do well if they did not lace so tightly and wear 
such high-heeled boots. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE FOR SCULPTURE. 


Mr. Boyes read a paper by Mr. Hamilton P. 
M'Carthy, offering suggestions for the promotion 
of sculptural art. The writer endeavoured to 
show that, art having become influenced by the 
caprices of passing fashion, painting failed to 
fulfil its higher functions in historic and figure 
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subjects; and the older, grander, and more im- 
portant art of sculpture was utterly neglected. 
He therefore suggested that copies of the best 
examples of ancient and modern statuary should 
be placed iu our public parks and gardens, 
which would not only raise our cities in dignity 
and attractiveness, but would familiarise the 
masses with the highest standard of taste aud 
the truest type of beauty and proportion. He 
further suggested the desirability of the appoint- 
ment of a Minister of Fine Arts, or other respon- 
sible Government authority, empowered to pre- 
vent the incongruities in architecture which 
frequently disfigured our cities. Also, that 
Government should be petitioned to allocate an 
annual subsidy for the special encouragement of 
the sculptor’s art, which would doubtless lead to 
its receiving more general patronage from public 
corporatious, rich mercantile bodies, and the 
general public. Mr. MacCarthy extolled the 
citizens of Edinburgh for their public spirit and 
appreciation of their beautifal city shown in the 
erection of so many fine public buildings and 
monuments, putting to shame the metropolis 
and other richer cities, and hoped that, by the 
addition of fine ideal statuary, it would become 
a veritable modern Athens. He aleo took occa- 
sion to announce sn important discovery made 
by a gentleman of a new material for use in 
sculpture and architecture, which, while possess- 
ing the whiteness, beauty, and hardness of 
marble, was impervious to all climatic influence, 
smoke, or dirt, perpetually retained its colour, 
and cost considerably less than any existing 
material, 

Dr. Farquharson, M.P., did not see what the 
object of the paper was at all. It began by 
saying that sculpture was in a decaying state. 
That was quite true. It was so expensive that 
no one could bay it, and in the Royal Academy 
it was treated with scant ceremony, so that 
between these drawbacks and the deficiency of 
material, there was no donbt it was decaying. 
Another point they must agree to was that 
sculpture had been made very unpopular by the 
very depressing examples of the art to be seen 
in many large towns,—those unfortunate people 
sitting in arm-chairs, and dressed up in costume 
they were never intended to wear. He should 
like to point out to the author of the paper that 
Edinburgh had carried out what he recom- 
mended. The visitors, he thought, must have 
observed that in Edinburgh there was a very 
good statue gallery. Many friends would bear 
him out in saying that the Edinburgh gallery 
would compare favourably with that of any other 
town. There was a valuable collection of casts, 
showing a little of the beauty of ancient sculp- 
ture, and Edinburgh might favourably compare 
its monumental sculpture with that of almost 
any other city. They could not fail to admire 
the very spirited sculpture by Sir Jobn Steel as 
compared with what was to be seen in his (Dr. 
Farquharson’s) native city of Aberdeen. If any 
one visited Aberdeen he would see a +tatue of 
the Prince Consort which, he thought, for sheer 
degradation and contemptible treatment could 
not be exceed d in the world. 

Mr. Rathbone remarked that there was 
nothing sadder than to see Greek buildings 
entirely unfinished in consequence of the want 
of that sculpture which was a necessary purt of 
them. In his opinion, it would be much better 
to go in for smaller buildings and finish them 
properly, than have enormous unfinished edifices. 

Mr. Boyes did not like the tone in which the 
author of the paper spoke about the relationship 
between architecture and sculpture. He spoke 
about srchitecture as if it should be kept in the 
hacky ouud for sculpture. That was « tone 
whivh had often been adopted by senlpturs and 
painters. Painters often spoke as though the 
walls of a buiiding should be arranged so as to 
affurd them spaces for decoration. Hes main- 
tained they should uever have any true art 
without a proper combination of the three, 
and that sculpture and painting must be 
subordinate to architecture, and that they would 
each gain by that subordination. 

The President disagreed with the way the 
paper had been received. He did not think 
there was anything new in it; but some people 
were very slow of apprehension, and even 
truisms constantly required to be stuffed down 
people’s throate. The whole tone of the paper 
seemed to be that we wanted more sculpture in 
ourtowns. That he entirely agreed with; but 
he disagreed entirely with calling out the old 
artists of Greece and Rome and the Middle 
Ages to help us in that. It would, he thought, 
be a great mistake to put up casts of ancient 


art in our public parks and buildings. It would 
be rather an insult to contemporary art. If we 
wanted to encourarge art, we must employ 
artists; and if we wanted to give sculptors a 
chance to show what they could do, we must 
give them commissions. He should recommend 
the city of Edinburgh to employ sculptors. 
There were plenty of them, no doubt. He did 
not think that architecture should be supreme, 
but that the painter, the sculptor, and the archi- 
tect should work together. It would, he thought, 
be of great advantage to the architect, when a 
great building was to be erected, if he would 
call in the painter and the sculptor. Certainly 
that was done in Athens. 








IN THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT: 
SANITARY CONGRESS. 
On the 12th inst. Dr. Stevenson MacAdam 
read a paper on the 


VENTILATION OF SEWERS AND DRAINS, 


The efficiency of the sewerage system of any 
town, he said, depended upon two main factors— 
(1) The facility of run or fall for the transmis- 
sion of the sewerage; and (2) the ready means 
for admitting of the escape of foul or sewage 
gases. In the older systems of drainage the 
latter factor was scarcely thought of, because 
the common built drains were not tight, and 
allowed of the escape of gases between the 
stones. In the more modern systems, however, 
with brick conduits and glazed pipes, the 
sewers were practically impervious to gas. The 
more thorough sealing of the sewers and drains 
had led to the sewage gases being driven back 
into our dwelling-houses, causing disease and 
death. The quantity of sewage gas thus sent 
into houses fluctuated from hour to hour during 
the day, as the sewerage increased and de- 
creased in volume, rendering the air-space less, 
and especially during the inflax of warm water, 
which expanded the gases, and still more so 
during rainy weather, when the whole of the 
sewage gas was liable to be forced from the 
sewers. A mile of medium-sized ordinary town 
sewer contained about 12,000 cubic feet of air 
space, and more or less of this large volume of 
air, contaminated with sewage gas, was liable 
to be discharged through the house-service 
drains. This arrangement had led to the say- 
ing that town sewers were retorts generating 
sewage gas, which was laid on to our houses in 
@ manner similar to ordinary coal-gas mains with 
their branch house-service pipes. The first pre- 
caution to be taken was to cut off the house- 
service drains from the main sewer by thorough 
trapping, and to ventilate the house-drain by 
level ground ventilators where practicable, or 
by pipes; and further, to carry the separate 
closet-pipes tothe open air. The main sewers 
themselves should then be thoroughly ventilated. 
For the letting off of compressed gases, the so- 
called ventilation might be accomplished by 
shafte or by open street gratings; but the shafts 
will not insure the through aération of the 
sewers, which ougat to form the main feature 
in the efficient ventilation of the sewers. The 
open street gratings thoroughly served three con- 
ditions which were essential :—(1) They ad- 
mitted of the ready escape of gas; (2) they ad- 
mitted of abundance of air passing through the 
sewer to dilute the gas before escaping ; and (3) 
they admitted of so thorough en aération of the 
main sewers that any foul matter there would 
tend to be oxidised or burnt up rather thaa to 
enter into ordinary putrefaction. 

The Rev. Mr. Graham, Newhaven, read a 
second paper by Mr. John Coley bromfield, sani- 
tary engineer, bearing upon the same subject. The 
paper was entitled, “ Wholesome houses under 
the Banner system of ventilation of sewers,” and 
was written to prove the successful working of 
that system in several large bousea in London. 
The object of the system was to ensure a con- 
stant current of air, which should carry the foul 
air and gases from the ingress pipe of the 
sewer to the outside of the top of the house. 

In the discussion which took place on the two 
papers, general approval was expressed of the 
importance of the subject with which they dealt. 
The systems of sewer ventilation which they 
advocated did not meet with the same general 
acceptance. Whilst several speakers, including 
Dr. Aubrey Husband, Dr. Elliot, Carlisle, and 
Bailie Fergas, Portobello, warmly approved of 
ventilating gratings level with the street, others, 
inclading Mr. Brodie, Mr. Tait, the Rey. Mr. 





Graham, and Dr. Littlejohn, expressed an op- 


te 
posing opinion. The idea of shaft Ventilation 
received a more general, but not an altogether 
unanimous, support. Ultimately, 

Dr. Littlejohn moved,— 

“ That it be a i i 
Association thet the Local Governmacs teaser, 
So‘, mde into iss opens: cee 28 Smpartal iauiy 
practised in Rnglead sad Seotlend)  "*ttllation as 

Mr. Stevenson Macadam seconded the motion 

Mr. H. H. Collins pointed out that in England 
they were fairly well satisfied with the open-air 
system, and that, if it was wished that a prac- 
tical result should follow the resolution, the 
inquiry should be confined to the Board of 
Supervision in Scotland, who might get proof 
of English experience if that were desired. He 
moved, as an amendment, that the words in the 
motion, “ Local Government Boards of England 
and Scotland,” should be replaced by “the 
Board of Supervision of Scotland.” 

After some discussion, it was agreed to accept 
Mr. Collins's alteration of the original resolation, 
which was, with this amendment, unanimously 
adopted. 

TREE-PLANTING IN TOWNS, AND TOWN FoGs, 


Dr. Phené, F.8.A., read a paper on “The 
Sanitary Results of Planting Trees in Towns.” 
Among the beneficial results which he claimed 
for tree-planting in towns was tha‘ it attained, 
or at any rate much aided, just that which was 
effected by the use of green or blue glasses in 
strengthening and sustaining the power of sight. 
Again, the chemical properties of trees gave 
them important standing on sanitary ground, 
irrespective of ornament or the pleasure they 
produced. He pointed out that all the nations 
of Western Europe used trees, for both their 
pleasure and health-giving properties. 

Dr, Littlejohn read a paper by Dr. Alfred Car- 
penter, Croydon, on “The Causes of the Fogs 
which now belong to large Towns: a Proposal 
for their Prevention.” Referring to a recent 
London fog, he said he had traced its cause to 
kitchen-fires alone; and he had found that the 
air contained unconsumed carbon in great quan- 
tity, and sulphurous acid, which acted injuriously 
on the respiratory organs. For the removal of 
the evil, he urged upon local authorities the duty 
of insisting upon the provision of self-cleansing 
sewers, and that the air should be purified from 
unconsumed carbon and sulphurous acid by the 
use of gas-stoves and fires for cooking purposes. 
Pea-soup fogs would, he said, become a thing of 
the past if,—(1) a tax should be put upon grates 
not so constructed as so consume their own 
smoke; (2) a tax should be put upon landlords 
for chimney-stalks; (3) local authorities should 
acquire the gas-works, and make every rate- 
payer a part shareholder, paying the cost-price 
only of the gas consumed ; and (4) the law as to 
smoky chimneys, &c., should be enforced against 
all offenders. 

In the discussion which tuok place on the two 
foregoing papers, approval was expressed of the 
objects of both; but doubt was indicated as to 
the suitability to all localities and circumstances 
in our towns of tree-planting; and also as to 
the feasibility, with coal-gas at its present price, 
of at all largely replacing coal-fires with gas- 
stoves and fires for cooking. 








DECORATIVE SUGGESTIONS FROM 
NATURAL FORMS.—No. 3. 


We give some further suggestions derived 
from the same two species of aloe figured in our 
last. Aloe plicatilis is more highly conven- 
tionalised and applied to a capital of Classic 
type. Aloe variegata is taken as the suggestion 
for a chased and jewelled silver cup, — the 
variegated patches of colour, and their arrange- 
ment in the original plant, being conventionally 
imitated by the settiog of the stones in the 
artificial leaflets, and the triangular plan of the 
original plant furnishes the plan of the cup. 
The two plants are combined in a wall-paper, 
or @ wall-diaper, which forms the background. 








Trinity College, London.—The wiuter 
course of special lectures for the session 1880-81 
will be delivered on the third Thursday evening 
of each month from October to March, com- 
mencing with,—October 21, Mr. William Spot- 
tiswoode, “ Polarised Light.” November 18, 
Dr. Francis Hueffer, “ Musical Criticism. 
December 16, Professor Leone Levi, ‘“‘ Change 
for a Sovereign.” apne Mu 1881, Dr. B. W; 





Richardson, “ Breath and Breathing.” 
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_—— 
BRADFORD NEW TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


For some few years the trade upon which 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, relies for its prosperity 
has been greatly depressed, and amongst the 
causes was the change of fashion which set in 
in the manufacture of dress fabrics, and that 
change came about without the manufacturers 
taking sufficient cognisance of it, until it was 
geen that many of the orders which were for- 
merly executed in England were being bestowed 
upon foreign houses. The advantage which had 
been gained was freely admitted, and it was at 
the same time seen that the technical schools in 
France and Germany, in which the student was 
not only taught the principle of aiming at per- 
fection in everything he undertook, but also the 
spirit of beauty and taste in every article he 
executed, had played no small part in the revo- 
lution that had taken place. Mnglish maaufac- 
turers, and especially Bradford manufacturers 
and merchants, recognised the imperative 
necessity that if the position of England as a 
manufacturing nation was to be maintained, it 
could only be done by imparting to the work- 
people the technical knowledge which the 
French and German artisan employed and 
utilised with such deterrent effect upon English 
manufactures. Improved machinery was of 
very little benefit unless there was a correspond- 
ing improvement in the theoretical and practical 
knowledge of the workman, and it was seen that 
the latter could only be thoroughly and pro- 
perly brought about by the erection of a tech- 
nical institution, where the art of designing and 
weaving could be properly studied. Hence the 
determination to erect the Bradford Technical 
School. 

As early as 1877 a “ School of Weaving ” was 
established in the Bradford Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute. Money was raised by an appeal to the 
town, Mr. J. Ashenhurst was appointed In- 
structor, and some good work was done in the 
right direction. In order to ensure the success 
of the undertaking, the Clothworkers’ Company 
promised an annual subscription of 1001., and 
to establish at the same time two scholarships 
of the annual value of 25/. each, tenable at the 
Yorkshire College. In order, too, that the 
benefits and privileges of the new institution 
might be more usefully extended and enjoyed, 
Mr. Jacob Behrens presented two free scholar- 
ships, open respectively to boys attending the 
Board Schools and the classes of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, the praiseworthy object of the donor 
being to enable deserving lads to devote them- 
selves to the study of science and art as applied 
to industry, and thus not only adding to their 
own material welfare, but benefiting the com. 
munity at large. Opening under such favour- 
able auspices it was not perhaps surprising that 
the school should become popular, and the com- 
mittee very soon experienced a difficalty in deal- 
ing with the large number of students who pre- 
sented themselves for admission. The total 
number who joined the school during the open- 
ing session was 340. It was now felt that some 
earnest endeavours must be made to erect a 
permanent school,which should not only be suf- 
ficiently spacious, but should be at the same 
time an important addition tothe building of a 
town justly honoured for its handsome public 
buildings. An appeal to the Clothworkers’ 
Company resulted in a promise of a conditional 
building grant of 2,000/. in lieu of the annual 
subscription of 1001, and at a public meeting 
held in the Mayor’s parlour at the Town Hall in 
October, 1878, the proposal to erect a permanent 
home for the Technical School was taken up 
with such warmth that subscriptions amounting 
to 11,0001. for the furtherance of the object 
were announced at the meeting. Some con- 
siderable information was obtained respect- 
ing the working of the technical insti- 
tutions of the Continent, and this having 
been considered, and some additional sub- 
scriptions having been obtained, raising 
the total sums promised to 17,000l., a scheme 
was propounded for the erection of a school 
which should be thoroughly organised, well 
equipped, and replete with all the appliances 
necessary for the study of science and art as 
applied to manufacture. An excellent site, 
both pleasant and central, was obtained at the 
Junction of Great Horton-road and Carlton- 
terrace. The site covers nearly an acre of 


ground, but some portions of the ground having 
been quarried in an irregular manner some fifty 
or Sixty years ago, some considerable difficulty 
was at first experienced in obtaining a good and 
Excavations in some places 


sure foundation. 


had to be made to a depth of six or seven 
yards, whilst in others only to a depth of a single 
yard, but ultimately a good foundation upon 
rock was secured. In response to the invitation 
of the council of the Technical School, some 
sixteen architects sent in competitive designs 
for the erection of a building at an estimated 
cost of 12,0001. Most of the designs were 
of good characjer, and the result of the 
competition was that Messrs. Hope & Jardine, 
of Bradford, obtained the first premium, Messrs. 
F. & T. Healey taking the second, and Messrs. 
Hargreaves & Bailey the third. Since the 
adoption of the premier design several addi- 
tions and alterations have been made, and the 
total cost of the building will now rather 
exceed 13,0001. The plans show that the 
principal features of the building, as seen 
from Horton-road, will be a tower rising 
in the principal front to a height of 120 ft., 
and an imposing general elevation, the front 
being relieved by fourteen Corinthian columns. 
The principal entrance will be in the centre 
of the Great Horton-road front, and it will 
divide the building into two parts. The Great 
Horton-road frontage will be 152 ft. with a 
height of 50 ft., whilst the Carlton-place front- 
age will extend to 217 ft. The left side of the 
entrance will be devoted to what may be 
termed the management department, and here 
will be located the subscribers’ reading-room 
and library (38 ft. by 19 ft.), council chamber 
(19 ft. by 19 ft.), secretary’s rooms, curator’s 
room, and the necessary cloak-rooms. On the 
right-hand side will be the large lecture-hall, 
68 ft. long, 46 ft. wide, and 32 ft. high, 
having a gallery round three sides, and capa- 
ble of accommodating 800 persons. The hall 
will be divided into nave and aisles by two 
rows of pillars connected longitudinally by 
semicircular arches which, owing to the hall 
having a span of 46 ft., will be necessary 
for the support of the rooms above for the 
art-classes. The ceiling of the hall will 
be panelled, and surrounded with a_ bold 
cornice. The ground-floor of that part of the 
building which will front Carlton-place will be 
devoted more especially to the practical work of 
the school. It will contain a room 45 ft. by 32 ft. 
6 in., to be devoted to the teaching of handloom 
weaving; another, 45 ft. by 44 ft. 6 in., to be 
devoted to powerloom weaving; a thrd, for 
teaching spinning; four class-rooms, each 23 ft. 
6 in. by 30 ft. together with a storeroom and 
a large workshop 46 ft. by 40 ft. In the 
same part of the building will be a large lava- 
tory, and a separate entrance will be provided 
for the use of the students, so that the work 
of the school may be carried on without inter- 
fering in any way with those using the public 
hall or the rooms in the management depart- 
ment. On the first floor, over the class-rooms 
and workshop, will be a smaller lecture-hall, 
seated in raised stages, to be used for science- 
lectares, &c., together with a chemical labora- 
tory, with demonstrator’s room adjoining, and 
a large room, 46 ft. Gin. by 40 ft., in which 
dyeing will be practically taught. This part 
of the building may be reached either by 
means of the principal staircase, or by one 
which is provided near the students’ entrance. 
The first floor of that part of the building 
which fronts Great Horton-road will be reached 
by means of a handsome stone staircase, which 
will lead up from the principal entrance-hall. 
One-half of the first floor will be taken up by 
the gallery of the large public hall, and the 
other half, over the management department, 
by a large room 50 ft. by 46 ft., which is in- 
tended to be used as an industrial museum, 
and which will have galleries around all sides. 
To this room there will be separate entrances on 
its area and gallery floor, and a separate stair- 
case will connect the galleries with the floor 
below. On the second-floor level over the large 
lecture-hall will be rooms in which classes for 
the study of mechanical drawing, &c., will be 
taught. The Horton-road front of the building, 
the tower, and the end of the lecture-hall front- 
ing Carlton-place, will be built of cleansed 
ashlar, and the remainder of cut wallstone. 
The building, when finished, will probably be 
the largest and most complete building devoted 
entirely to techical education in this country, 
and the desire of the council is that it shall be 
as handsome as it is hoped it will be useful. 
The building is being erected under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs. Hope & Jardine, Mr. Ashner 
Rhodes being clerk of the works. The con- 
tractors for the various works are as follow :— 





Mason, Mr, BE, Atkinson; joiners, Messrs. Dea- 


con & Whittaker, Shipley; plumber, M-. 8. 
Ryder; plasterers, Messrs. C. Howroyd & Sons; 
slater, Mr. J. Smithies, Great Horton; and iron- 
founders, Messrs. Taylor & Parsons. 

We must congratulate Bradford on the course 
that has been pursued, and we anticipate excel- 
lent results. We have but one suggestion to 
make. We observe that rooms are provided 
for the teaching of “ mechanical drawing”: it is 
to be hoped that free-hand drawing will not be 
neglected, and that in other respects the great 
importance of the art side of the question will 
be fally recognised and acted on. 








RESIDENCE, CECILY HILL, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Tue building at the foot of Cecily Hill, Ciren- 
cester, formerly used as a brewhouse for the 
mansion, having fallen into disuse and decay, 
has been lately pulled down and rebuilt after 
the style of the Domestic architecture of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century, to harmonise 
with the buildings in this quaint old-fashioned 
town, noted for Roman relics. The building 
forms a pleasing finish to a range of stable offices 
recently erected, and to the buildings at the 
foot of Cecily Hill, which is the chief approach 
to one of the finest parks in England. The 
residence, like the new stables, is built of 
rubble stone, with Box-ground stone dressings 
to doors, windows, chimney-heads, &c., and the 
roofs are covered with slate and lead. The 
works have been carried out by Messrs. J. B. 
& KE. D. Bridges, of Cirencester, who also 
executed the works at the mansion - house, 
stables, &c., under the direction of Mr. John 
Birch, of John-street, Adelphi. 








OBITUARY. 


Colonel Ponsonby Cox, R.E., was for some 
years one of the engineer inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, and was well known 
in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and other parts of 
England. It is about twelve months since he 
resigned his appointment, and left England for 
Bombay, with the result as stated in an Indian 
newspaper. There is something peculiarly 
melancholy about the death of Colonel Cox, 
while acting as chairman of the Bombay Port 
Trost. The appointment he filled was created 
when the Port Trust was reconstituted, and a 
considerable amount of criticism was evoked by 
the way in which a very important and highly- 
paid office was called into existence by Sir 
Richard Temple without any reference to the 
trastees, while the appointment to the office of 
@ military man who had only recently come to 
India as Military Secretary to the Commander- 
in-Chief, and who was a!most necessarily igno- 
rant of everytaing appertaining to the trade of 
this port, gave the new chairman a very un- 
popular start. The critics, ourselves among the 
number, were all most agreeably disappointed. 
On assuming office Colonel Cox exhibited the 
highest administrative talents. His experience 
as an engineer officer, his subsequent training 
as an inspector of the Local Government Board 
at home, and the energetic manner in which he 
set to work from the very first, enabled him to 
master the intricacies of a very important busi- 
ness concern at a very important period of its 
existence. In a few weeks those who had 
opposed his appointment most honestly were 
Convinced of its fitness; in a few weeks more 
they were among his friends and admirers ; and in 
a few weeks more they had to regret his loss. 
We never remember a case in which prejudices, 
which had appeared quite legitimate at the 
time, have been so rapidly lived down, and we 
doubt if any man who has lived so short a time 
in Bombay has ever left so many friends behind 
him. To great natural gifts Colonel Cox added 
those charms of manner and address which 
make an official’s life as pleasant to others as to 
himself. His close attention to the wishes of 
shipowners and merchants has done much to do 
away with the unpopularity of the Prince’s 
Dock, and his invariable courtesy endeared him 
to all who had business relations with him ; and 
not least of all to his colleagues on the Port Trust, 
who had felt themselves slighted by Govern- 
ment when he was first appointed. The Port 
Trust offices were closed on receipt of the intel- 
ligence of Colonel Cox’s death, and several 
members of the Port Trast proved the esteem 
in which he was held by starting for Poona 
immediately to attend his funeral. The Local 





Government Board had no abler inspector ; 
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shortened his inquiries without giving offence, 
and reported briefly, but to the point. A good 
man has been sacrified to climate. 

The Marches? Giovanni Pietro Campana, 


whose excavations among the remains of the 


cities and cemeteries of Etruria some twenty- 
five years ago attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion, and whose museums in his house in the 
Babuino and his villa near St. John Lateran 
were among the most interesting sights of 
Rome, died on the 10th inst., at the age of 
72 years. 








A VISIT TO OLD LONDON. 


Ix accordance with a suggestion made during 
the late Congress at Devizes, a meeting of couv- 
try and town members has been organised to 
visit some of the ancient portions of London, 
commencing on Monday next, when members 
and friends are to assemble, by 11.30 a.m., in 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey and its pre- 
cincts. Westminster Hall, the Crypt of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, and St. Margaret's Charch will 
also be visited. After taking lunch they will go 
along the Albert Embankment and inspect Lam- 
beth Palace and the Church of St. Mary, Lambeth, 
afterwards dining together at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. On Tuesday, the 26th, St. Savionr’s, 
Southwark, will be visited, after which the party 
will cross Loudon Bridge to the Coal Exchange, 
and inspect the remains of the Roman villa be- 
neath that building; and then to Guildhall, the 
City Museum, the Charterhouse, the Church of St. 
Bartholomew, in Smithfield, and the old Gate- 
way of St. John’s Hospital. After luncheon the 
party will go to Gray’s Inn Chapel, the Temple 
Church, and the Hall of the Middle Temple. On 
Wednesday the Tower will be inspected, includ- 
ing the Church of St. leter-ad-Vincula. The 
remains of Roman London and the Roman Wall, 
Cripplegate Churchyard, and a fine portiou of 
the old wall in Wood-street, Cheapside ; the 
Churches of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, St. Andrew 
Undershaft, and St. Catherine Cree, Crosby Hall, 
and the Church of All Ha'tlows, Barking, wil) 
all be visited; also Paul Pindar’s House, in 
Bishopsgate-street, and the Church of the 
Austin Friars. A visit tothe British Museum 
will be arranged for the next day (Thursday) 
for those who like to attend. At each place 
visited, some particulars will be given by some 
well-known antiquaries, who have promised to 
attend for the purpose. Tickets may be obtained 
of Mr. John Reynolds, Redland, Bristol, or of 
Mr. George Patrick, Drammond Chambers, John. 
street, Adelphi. 





ST. PANCRAS INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Tre second St. Pancras Industrial Exhibition 
was opened on Saturday by Sir Thomas 
Chambers, Q.C., M.P., at the Tolmers-square 
Institute, Drummond-street, Hampstead-road. 
The exhibition contains 544 entries from 350 
artisans and others. Sir T. Chambers delivered 
an address, in which he dwelt upon the awaken- 
ing in recent years of all classes of the people 
to the possession of talents and tastes which 
might be developed into perfection by well- 
directed industry. Mr. Daniel Grant, M.P., said 
that those whose whole life was spent in giving 
polish to the top of a nail or sharpness to its 
point might compensate themselves for the 
repression of individualism in their ordinary 
life by taking up an artistic occupation in their 
leisure houre. Prizes are to be given for painting 
(oil, water, and on glass), cabinet-work, wood- 
carving, fret-cutting, working models, imitation 
of wood and marbles, turnery, wrought - iron 
work, art metal-work, &c. 

The collection is euperior to that of last 
year. Several specimens of repoussé work 
by A. W. Austin, A. de Caesemacker, B. Hum- 
phreys, and others, are very creditable. One 
of the first objects that meets the eye of 
the visitor is an ornamental stand for 
flowers in wrought-iron (14) by E. A. Mills, 
made in his overtime; it ought to find a pur- 
chaser. W. Aumonier, G. H, Bull, and others 
send some gooi wood-carvings. An ebonised 
cabinet by J. Flattely is very good of its kind. 
No. 72, an inlaid cabinet, sent by W. Langdale 
carpenter, is a specimen of good work wasted 
on @ bad design. Such absence of knowledge is 
shown that we have as an inlaid ing 
“ Britons scorn to yeald.” Amongst the speci. 
mens of painted glass, one panel (94 ) by Nathanie} 


firm, conciliatory, quick, but gentlemanly. Te 


faulty workmanship. Cast iron is brittle, and 


oge 38}columns or on walls, with probably sinking 
‘Tiption | foundations, to such may most likely the break- 
age be due, “ stay” the tanks as you like. 
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Palace Tank. 





cabinetmaker’s apprentice, sends a carved oak 
chest of drawers (436), indicative of industry 
and aptitude, and makes us desire he should get 
right teaching. The paintings and drawings are 
mostly very indifferent. 





THE BURSTING OF THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE TANK. 


Sir,—If you can find space to insert a emall 
woodcut from the rough sketch (made after a 
visit to the spot), which I enclose, I think it is 
likely to be of interest to many persons who 
have large water-tavks under their charge, in 
conjunction with the observations from “Civil 
Engineer’ which appeared in your last number. 
Fortunately the failure of the tank, which 
occurred on Thursday, the 30th of September, 
at half-past one p.m., was unattended by per- 
sonal injury, although there were some narrow 
escapes; but the damage to property was con- 
siderable, and there are in many places tanks 
so situated that their failure would be avery 
serions matter. 

The cause of this accident is stated to be the 
corrosion of one of the tie-rods or stays con- 
necting the flat sides of the tank, but it does 
not appear quite certain that the couplings or 
means of attachment were satisfactory either in 
design or in condition at the time of the failure ; 
and although the outsides of the tanks were 
always kept in good condition, and well pro- 
tected by paint, no attention appears to have 
been paid to the condition of the interior, and 
to me it appears more than probable that some 
one or more of the stays having been removed 
to effect some slight) repairs or alterations, or 
even to clean the tank, had never been properly 
readjusted. Any information on the exact cir- 
cumstances of the failure would be, I feel sure, 
of great value, as the popular accounts which 
are to be found in the daily papers on such 
matters are frequently not reliable in their 
figures, notably as to the height of the tanks 
from the ground, which, instead of 200 ft., is 
about 80 ft. Perhaps some one connected with 
the Palace, or the engineers who designed the 


giving such ioformation as they may feel 
inclined to furnish through the medium of your 
columns. C. E. 

Sir,—The rules as to cast-iron water-tanks 
given in your issue of the 16th by “ Civil Engi- 
neer,” are instructive, but I firmly believe that it 
is not always owing to the constructors of such 
tanks that the plates may be ruptured through 


when tenks of this material are carried on 


I prefer wrought-iron tanks, not too large. If 





Sears, glass-painter’s apprentice, gives excellent | a great mass of water is to be stored, let there 


promise. Another youngster, O. R. Plummer 


work, will confer a benefit on your readers by | . . 
Court and the Public Health Committee? It 


flanged pieces.” I find such tanks less costly ‘o 
erect; they have a better bearing, and I must 
say I have never, in my twenty years’ experience, 
heerd of ons giving way. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 





EDINBURGH. 

The Scott Monument.—The Treasurers’ Com. 
mittee of the Edinburgh Town Council have had 
under consideration a motion by Bailie Hall to 
have the remaining niches of the Scott Monu- 
ment filled with statuettes. A committee, of 
which Sir James Falshaw was the chairman, 
some time ago handed over the balance of a 
fand, it is said, in their hands, amounting to 
about 160/., to the Town Council, for the purpose 
of being expended on the monument. There is 
also a balance of about 1,000. in connexion with 
the monument fund of the Town Council, and 
as there are abont thirty niches which have not 
yet been filled, it is proposed to apply these 
| gums in completing the structure as far as they 
| will go. The statuettes proposed are those of 
| characters in the works of “The Wizard of the 
North” which are not yet represented on the 
}mocument. It was agreed by the committee to 
recommend that the proposal be approved of by 
the Council. 

Ventilation of Water.closets on Common 
Stairs.—At a meeting of the Edinburgh Town 
Council no the 28th ult., on a report by the 
burgh engineer, the Public Health Committee 
recommended that that official be authorised to 
call upon the owners on the common stair at 
No. 6, Gladstone-terrace, to have their water- 
clorets ventilated tothe openair. Mr. M‘Lachlan 
asked upon what principle they proceeded in this 
matter, seeing that the Dean of Guild Court 
sanctioned plans of houses with water-closets 10 
them, constructed upon the very principle which 
was condemned by the burgh engineer. (The 
Dean of Guild.—That is not true.) Mr. M‘Lachlan 
went on to state that he had quite recently seen 
plans, which had been approved of, which did 
not provide for the ventilation of the water- 
closets into the open air. Were they to have 
this conflict going on between the Dean of Guild 





was @ serious question, and one deeply affecting 
the health of the community. The Dean of 
Guild said he had most distinctly to contradict 
Mr. M‘Lachlan. Since the new Act came int) 
force the Dean of Guild Court had passed no 
plans where the water-closets were not venti- 
lated into the open air. They had insisted that 
each water-closet should be ventilated by & ef 
pipe into the open air. Mr. Gowans said he di 

not know that the pipe mentioned by the Dean 
wasa preper method of ventilation. If he puta 
candle to the mouth of one of those pipes he 
would find that the draught was often same. 
wards and not upwards. That was only wha 

might be anticipated if the interior of the house 





be a series of tanks, connected by “ double- 


was hotter than the outer atmosphere. After 
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further discussion, the recommendation was 
opted. 

" The North Bridge.—The east footpath of the 
North Bridge is now being relaid with Limmer 
Rock asphalt. The work is being done by Mr. 
William Briggs, the agent for the asphalte in 
Scotland, under the direction of his Edinburgh 
manager, Mr, Adam Loch. 





WESTMINSTER NEW VESTRY HALL. 


A commerrer of the Vestry of the united 
parishes of St. Margaret and St. John helda 
meeting on Tuesday, to confer with the authors 
of the first premiated design, Messrs. Lee & 
Smith, of Quaeen Victoria-street. The sum 
which the Vestry had decided not to exceed was 
15,0001., but Mr. Barry (the referee) had reported 
that the buildings would cost 22,0921., carried 
out according to Messrs. Lee & Smith’s design. 
In answer to various questions put by the mem- 
bers of the committee, Messrs. Lee & Smith 
admitted that, in order to give the whole of the 
accommodation required for 15,0001. the in- 
terior must be finished in the plainest and 
barest manner; but they had no doubt tenders 
would be obtained for the works finished ia 
every way in a satisfactory manner, at such 
a price as would approximate the total cost of 
the buildings to 20,000/. After further discus- 
sion, it was resolved to report the result of the 
interview to the Vestry, and to recommend that 
Messrs. Lee & Smith be employed as the archi- 
tects of the new buildings. It was also resolved 
to send on the approved design and plans to the 
Local Government Board for consideration. 











YORK MINSTER. 
| 


Tue restoration of the south transept of York | 
Minster, now just completed, was commenced | 
nine years ago. The York Herald says that the 
work embraced the repairs necessary to the 
interior of the transept, and whilst this was 
going on the transept was separated from other 
portions of the minster by the erection of two 
partitions of timber and stoothing covered with 
a coating of plaster. The clearstory walls were 
found to be in a very unsafe condition, which 
was attributed to imperfect construction 
originally. In their rebuilding a different 
mode has been adopted. They are formed of 
solid masonry, laid in with Portland cement, 
and thus united the two constitute a firm and 
compact mass. The walls are also tied by 
wrought-iron rods running through each of 
them from the south front to the lantern tower, 
the effect of which is to keep the walls properly 
fixed and immovable. Additional etrength, 
too, is imparted by the use of several transverse 
iron cramps. When the west clearstory wall 
was removed one of the triforium arches was 
found to have sustained some injury at an 
anterior period, the joints having given way 
several inches. The defect was remedied as far 
as possible, and greater strength and stability 
were imparted. The arches composing the 
different bays of the transept were rebuilt in a 
more vertical form. Most of the abaci were 
renewed, as were also the varions Parbeck 
marble shafts, and the quantity of this marble 
which was thus brought into requisition may 
be judged of from the fact that upwards 
of 1,180 lineal feet of shafting, varying in 
diameter from 4} in. to 7} in., were used in 
the transept. The interior of the central 
roof was strengthened by the addition of extra 
braces and trusses, and the west aisle roof 
was raised to its original pitch. The grvined 
ceilings of the two aisles of the transept were 
denuded of the plaster, which opened out to view 
the original stonework, and thus those unique 
examples of the quadripartite, quinquepartite, 
and sexpartite vaulting were exhibited with 
pleasing effect. The date of the main roof of 
the transept is the thirteenth century, and the 
style of decoration adopted was an exact repro- 
duction of the original mode of embellish- 
ment. The foliage of the bosses was gilded, 
and the background was picked out in vermilion. 
The vaulted ceiling in its renovated beauty pre- 
sents a striking appearance. During the pro- 
gress of the restoration, it will be remembered 
the celebrated dial-clock above the south door- 
way was taken down, and the mechanism of it 
was placed in the clock-chamber of the western 
tower. The space thus vacated was occupied 
‘aternally by a string of small arcades, with 





Parbeck marble shafts of the same description 


as those which existed before the clock was 
obtained in 1750. On the completion of the 
interior restoration of the south transept, in the 
latter part of 1874, a series of inaugural ser- 
vices were held in the minster, which drew 
together immense congregations, and a 
amount was thus realised to enable the work 
of exterior restoration to proceed. The south 
front throughout presented externally a shat- 
tered appearance, the effects of weather and 
time having told very perceptibly on the walls 
and on the prominent features of the archi- 
tecture. The figure of the old fiddler on the 
pinnacle sarmounting the southern gable was 
removed some time ago, and recently a cross 
was erected in place of it. When the fiddler 
was taken down traces of a cross that had 
previously terminated the apex of the transept 
were discovered, which showed that the erection 
of the present one was in keeping with the 
original style. The carving of the south front 
is generally admired, and the clever execution 
here, as in the artistic work of a similar kind 
thronghout the south transept, redounds to the 
credit and ability of the artist, Mr. Milburn. 
The great work of restoration having now 
been completed, the southern front of 
the cathedral, which has been boarded in 
for the past nine years, will again be opened 
out to public view. 





OLD STONE PULPITS IN ENGLAND. 


A LarGe number of the examples in the fol- 
lowing list were kindly forwarded to me by Mr. 
A. W. Morant, F.S.A. I have noted others, and 
the whole may be acceptable, as I am not aware 
of a similar list. Those marked with (p) are 
engraved in Dollman’s * Examples of Ancient 
Palpits existing in England,” 4to., 1849, 30 
plates :— 

Bedfordshire-—St. Paul’s Church, Bedford. 

Cheshire.— Nantwich, at junction of north tran- 

sept and chancel. 
c. 1270.—Chester. St. Werburga 
Abbey, refectory (D). 
Cornwall.—Egloshayle. 
Cambridgeshire—Newton Nottage. 
Devonshire. — Harberton ; Chittlehampton ; 
Paignton. 
c. 1530,—North Molton (p). 
c. 1500.—Totnes (p). 
South Wooton ; Dartmonth, St. 
Saviour’s. 
Dorsetshire.—c. 1450.—Frampton (p). 
Gloucestershire.—c. 1460.—North Cerney (p). 
Cold Ashton; Pitcombe ; 
Staunton All Saints. 
c. 1520.—Winchcombe (p). 
Lechlade; Ellestow ; Northleach, 
SS. Peter and Paul Church; 
Gloucester Cathedral. 
c. 1450.—Cirencester, St. John (p). 
Abbey, _re- 


” 


” 


” 


Hampshire.—1260,—Beaalieu 
fectory. 

Isle of Wight.—Shorwell. 

Hereford.—Cannon Peon. 


Ovfordshire.—1400. — Oxford, St. Peter’s 
Church. 

»  1480.—Oxford, Magdalen College, 
external. 


o c. 13870.—Coombe. 
Shropshire.—c. 1820.—Shrewsbury Abbey (p). 
Somersetshire. — Bristol Cathedral, near a 
pillar on north side of nave. 
c. 1500.—Glastonbary, St. Benedict (p) 
c. 1500.—Cheddar (p). 
ec. 1480.—Banwell (D). 
c. 1500.—Nailsea (pD). 
Kew Stoke; Stogumber; 
Wrington. 
os 1547.—Wells Cathedral, nave. 
Staffordshire.—c. 1480.—Wolverhampton Col- 
- legiate Church, near one 
of the south pillars of the 
nave (D). 
Sussex.—Arundel ; Clymping. 
Yorkshire. — Ripon Cathedral; Beverley 


Minster. et 
Warwickshire—c. 1470.—Coventry, Trinity 
Church. 


Worcestershire.— Worcester Cathedral. PI. 
42nd 43, vol.ii.of Pagin’s “ Specimens 
of Gothic Architecture.” 

I am not aware that there is any old stone 
pulpit in Scotland; and only one apparently 
in Ireland,—namely, in the cloisters at Sligo 
Cathedral. Wales affords one,—namely, in the 
refectory at Tintero Abbey, Monmonthshire. 

Wratr Parworrtn. 





DRINKING-WATER AND ENTERIC FEVER 
AT LLANDUDNO. 


A FAMILY staying at Llandudno for a few 
days during the month of September, three of 
whom were water-drinkers, found some of their 
party very unwell shortly after returning home. 
A medical man was at once called in, and 
pronounced it to be a severe attack of enteric 
fever. After suffering for many days, two of 
the family are out of danger, but the third 
still remains in a precarious condition. It is 
worthy of note that only the water-drinkers of 
the family were attacked, the others escaping 
entirely. 

It is not known if the source of supply was a 
well or the waterworks, or whether the mischief 
may have arisen from the overflow of the 
cistern being connected with the soil-pipe; but 
that the fever was due to the drinking of water 
(polluted water) whilst at Llandudno there is no 
doubt. And it would be well for the Llandudno 
Sanitary Authority to investigate the matter 
without delay, lest a more general and dangerous 
outbreak drive visitors from their town. 





SALE OF ILFORD GAOL. 


Unper the Prisons Act of the late Home 
Secretary, several of the disused priscns in 
different parte of the country are from time to 
time being publicly sold and converted to other 
uses, and last week the Ilford Prison was 
offered for sale at the Auction Mart by Messrs. 
Beadel & Co. It wus described as situated on 
the borders of the town of Iiford, comprising a 
substantial pile of buildings, with a large area 
of garden-ground, presenting an eligible frontage 
to the main Essex road, the site altogether con- 
taining three acres, and forming a good site for 
the erection of villa residences. It was stated 
that the existing erections, which comprised the 
governor's house, chapel, court-honse, cells, 
offices, and outbuildings, were all in a very sub- 
stantial condition. The biddings started at 
1,0001., and quickly went up, by advances of 
1,0001., to 3,000/., on which the auctioneer 
stated that he was then at liberty to say that it 
was an entirely open sale, and in the hands of 
the company for what it would fetch. The 
property was then bid up to 3,800/., at which 
sum it was sold to Mr. George Blizzard, of Lad- 
broke-road, Notting-bill. 








WORKMEN’S EDUCATION. 


Sir,—“ A fair field and no favour,” as Mr. W. 
Cave Thomas has justly said, is what we work- 
men require, and depend upon it when we obtain 
that there will be but little reason to complain 
of an absence of “the spirit of emulation” 
among us. Bat while employers maintain a 
demand for ignorant and inferior workmen, and 
it is to men’s interest to be such, we may be 
sure the supply will not fail. When, however, 
our ablest and most intelligent men, instead of 
our biggest fools (as is now too often the case), 
are selected to occupy positions of responsibility, 
as foremen or managers; when we have fore- 
men who can do something more than drive,— 
men who can, when necessary, instruct and 
direct those under them,—then shall we have a 
better class of workmen than at present, and 
the best men’will then by preference be retained, 
as the jealous fear for their own position, now 
so prominent a feature in some of our present 
foremen, will then be a thing of the past; 
neither will it then be found necessary to resort 
to abuse and invectives as & cloak for ignorance 
and incapacity, an expedient now in great favour 
with many foremen. ; 2 

When the existing premiam is taken off 
ignorance, and we have a “ fair field without 
favour” granted us, then will merit, asserting 
ita rights, meet with the recognition it deserves, 
and we shall have both good foremen and 
good workmen. But at present, to our shame, 
men are not allowed to know, or even to think ; 
their hands only are ae upon rr ieee 
i hey leave their brains at home. 
Boyes training that “E, G.” advocates 
is already within the reach of all workmen, for 
the various technical and science and art classes 
now established in all parts of the country ably 
supplement the practical lessons of the day by 
the theoretical instruction they impart of au 
evening. The value of these classes, however, 
seldom meets with the appreciation, or even 

ition, of employers, althongh they 
are the parties principally benefited by them. 
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The stndente, who usually pursue their studies 
urder great difficulties, meet with scant en- 
conragement, and often with serious opposition ; 
their aspirations are nipped in the bad, their 
hopes disappointed. Is it then to be wondered 
at that apathetic indifference is the ultimate 
result ? E. W. 


THE SCULPTURE FOR BLACKFRIARS 
BRIDGE. 


Sir,—I see the “ Bridge House Committee” 
have issued an sdvertisement, which appe*rs in 
the Builder. As far as 1 can judge and can 
learn, for of course I have inquired where I 
could among sculptors, the matter put forward 
in this crnde way will meet with no response at 
all,—at least, from any cf those whom it is 
desirable to interest. 

It is not for a looker-on to move further if 
sculptors remain quiescent. 

The Committee have simply shirked the whole 
question, and a magnificent opportunity runs 
the risk of being wrecked. Z. 








MARGINS OF SAFETY. 


Siz,—Some time back (Juve 12th) I called; Quenast ” 
the attention of your readers to the unsatis-/ Now, without committing myself to the state- 
factory nature of our knowledge of dealing with | ment that ther: fore Quenast stone is superior to 


ironwork ; but, important as the subject is, no! 
farther information was elicited. 


regard to margins of safety. The greater the | 
number of “ authorities” he consults, the greater 

is his difficulty in arriving at a conclusion. For) 
example, the weight of a crowd of men closely 

packed is given as 120 lb. per fcot super. by) 
Hurst, as 84 lb. per foot by Young, as 1026 lb. 
by Campin. The weight of a man being a) 
variable quantity, each of the foregoing may be | 
correct, but is the same “ margin” to be always | 
allowed ? 

The factor of safety is given as one-sixth to | 
one-tenth of their strength for cast-iron columns | 
by Hurst, as one-fourth by Molesworth, and by 
Humber as one-third to one-fifth for metal struc- 
tures generally; Fenwick gives one-fourth to 
one-eighth. I believe the custom of giving a! 
margin up to nine-tenths of the breaking-weight 
is most general in this case. 

The factor of safety for wrought-iron struc. | 
tures is given by several authorities as one- 
third load and two-thirds margin, but one-fourth 
to one-fifth load is more like the general 
custom. 

According to Young, brickwork in cement can 
safely bear three tons per foot snper., and 
Harst gives it as one-fifth of thirty tons. In 
buildings, such piers often have to stand (and 
do so) eight to ten tons; but I am not advo- 
cating the advisability of loading to such an 
extent. 

The quality of the materials supplied must 
always affect the question of ‘“‘ margins of 
safety,” especially as this is to the dranghteman 
an uncertain element. Let bim also guard 
against the usual and pernicious custum of 
“roughly gues:ing” and “lumping” loads on 
structures. 

l believe the most satisfactory results are to 
be arrived at only by considering every element 
of lead in detail, omitting nothing, and only | 


giving a sufficient margin of safety to counter- | 
act “those powers of nature that are subject to 
no calculation.” A. Hakanp, 








ROAD FORMATION. 


S12,—In an article on “ Roed Formation and Street Pave- 
meuts’’ in your issue of October 9th, by a ‘* Civil 
Engineer,” your correspondent gives what in his opinion is 
the best method of laying wood pavement. In this case 
asin many other articies on practical subjects, there is 
considerable room for divergence of opinion, I am not o 
civil engineer, and do not intend to refute the assertions 
madein the article by any theoretical problems, but by 
the actual experience of the systems of wood pavement 
jaid in London during the present year. 

_ Lhe table accompanying the article I will not discuss in 
detail, but simply ref-r to one item, which is the statement 
under the heading “ Estimated Life’ of wood pavement 

which is statea by tee author to be for the Asphaitic 
Wood Pavement Com: ansy’s paving, from twelve to 
ifteen years. Now, Sir, I think this statemect will 
astonish the strongest advocates of wood pavement, for no 
engineer or coutractor will (considering the traflic on the 
principal London thorougbiares) expect to do less than 
entirely renew the wooden surface at least once in the 

courre of fifteen years, and in some cases this amount of 
renewal will not be sufficient, 

My object in writing at the present time is to dissent 
m the assertion by your correspondent that, “the best 
sy-tem is when the wooden blocks are laid ona bed of 
tarred felt, jointed with a bed of close felt (close jointed; 

A thin layer of asphalte over the concrete may take the 
place of the bed of felt, but both will be better.” I main- 





fr 





ed. eis venture to assert, upon this evidence alone, that 
The dranghteman has a similar difficulty in | Quenast must be a very superior material for 


| metropolis, and am satisfied that it is, if not the 


| tunate, who give a helping ha: d, when opportunity serves, 
| to a failing or @ falien brother. Hence I am tempted, 


| architects’ and surveyors’ work; but the lack of avy re- 


| monial, and fill up the necessary papers preparatory to 


| nothing, the applicants were so numerous, He has six 
| children, and is now much too ili and infirm to take any 


tain that wood pavement has received a fair trial in 
London, and no doubt the various bodies interested have 
made themselves thoroughly conversant with the various 
systems, and the resuit of their careful inguiries and ex- 
periments must prove what the great majority of them 
think the best pavement. Now, the work of the present 
year is what I submit should show thie opinion. Note 
the re-ult: there has been laid in London of the system or 
systems recommended by your correspondent about 10,00) 
square yards; this quantity includes both systems, 
although none of it was laid with the combination ; 
whereas, of the pavement generally adopted there has 
been laid over 20',000 square yards, the whole being laid 
with the wood directly on the conerete foundation, proving 
that in the minds of most people there is no necessity for 
the costly and fanciful bedding of f lt or asphalte recom- 
mended by a “ Civil Engineer.” Fact. 








MATERIALS FOR ROADS. 


Sir,—In reply to the inquiry of “One 
| Interested,” I venture to supply some informa- 
'tion upon this important and interesting sub- 
| ject. 

| Having had tested by Mr. Kirkaldy some 
1}-in. cubes of Guernsey granite ard Quenast 
|porphyry from Belgium, —the latter largely 
}used in the street paving of Parie and other 
| Continental cities,—I am in a position to give 
| you the result. Thus :— 

| Guernsey crushed at 14,015 lb. per aq. inch. 
» Eg 8%, 





Guernsey in the ratio of 12 to 7, I may safely 


macadam roads. 

I can, however, speak from a somewhat 
extended experience of its value as a road metal, 
having, during the last four years, used it largely 
in some of the principal thoroughfares of the 


best, certainly one of the best yet introduced. 

I venture to say this much in its behalf as it 
is a newly-introduced material, and therefore is 
not as widely known as it ought to be. 

SURVEYOR. 





GIVE, AS WELL AS TAKE. 


Str,— We are most of us, more or less,—more, I may 
say, than less, if we look at things fairly and philosophi- 
cally,— fortunate, and those are happy, too, as well as for- 


without a word of apology, t» quote the following extract 
frou a letter I have just received from my good friend, 
Mr. Edward Ashworth, of Exeter. Here it is :— 

“|... If ever there was a case needing charity it is 
that of poor Strachan. When I worked as his as-istact 
at Hong Kong, in 1544-45, he bad a large houce of his own, 
bad servants, and an excelient professional practice 
amongst the merchants there, alchough I need scarcely 
say specifications were not carried out in China to the 
letter as they are bere. Afterwards he carried out some 
large gasworks at Shanghae, then went home, as men will 
do, to get married. Coming out again, he found his 
absence had injured his connexion, and that his practice 
was, to a great extent, gone. Then bis wife’s health 
failed, and he retarned to England. Gradaslly his 
resources ebbed away, and a family coming on in the 
meanwhile, he weut hopelessly down im the world. 

In 1875 I recognised an advertisement of his soliciting 


sponse to this and other euch applications, as well as coo- 
tinued ill luck in every way, preyed upon his spirits 
terribly. I heard no more of him antil the beginning of 
this year, when he wrote asking me to give him a testi- 


applyicg for some allowance from Sir John Soane’s legacy 
fuod for distressed architects or their widows, I did this, 
making, as | thought, a good case out; but, alas! he got 


employment, even if he could get it. Mr. Strachan is an 
Eeioburgh man by birth, and I can warmly testify to the 
constant opportunities I had of witnessing his aatiring in- 
dustry and good moral conduct when we were both residing 
at Hong Kong.” 

Thousands of eyes, in every part of the world, will read 
thee lines; and, [ hope, many hearts will respond 
thereto, aud send a trifle to you, Mr. Editor, f»r the poor 
fellow’s benefit, Haney Hems. 








HOUSE-DRAINAGE AND SEWAGE 
WORKS AS A SPECIALTY. 


‘Iw exposition ef the ignorance which is prevalene 
there [ie., in the United States] as well as here, he 
(Mr. G. E. Waring} states, for example, that the par- 
ucular idea of the size of a drain required to receive 
the drainage of a house, or of a number of houses, is 
strangely in error.” 


Sir,—The above extract from the Builder of September 
25th, is, in part, the utterauce of, and the rest is sanctioned 
by, an emisent savitarian, The report fr.m Bo+t n on the 
common defects of drainage, and the introductory remarks 
by Mr. Chadwick, show up so well the ecamping way of 
doing work (or not doing it), and covering it up, thet 1 
feel w bit sorry to break a lence with such good inten- 
tions. 

But the assertion and recommendation of small-bore 
draiss in preference to larger ones needs limitation, 
Readers must not fondly ima.ine that that is the panacea 


[Oor. 23, 1880. 


This theory of small drains ig by no 
Some six years ago, I saw in the Sclentifie popi-ak 
4 in. pipe would do so much, under such and auch brody 
tions, and having some drainage in hand at the time for . 
client who wished to be economical, we resolved to ie 
the experiment. The length of drsin was 161 ft the f tl 
2 its whole length 14 =. and it had to esrry the whe 
rom two pan closets, discharging itself int -in, pi 
drain, It worked beautifully br about + meat yn 
then, in consequence of frequent stoppages, we final] 
lifted the 4inch pipes, and /aid 6-in, ones, which gave : 
trouble whatever. cw the question comes, how is it thet 
a 6-in, pipe worked so well? SHecause there was space for 
ug 0s e and space for the fur, - 

hen furring takes place in a pipe, we know j 

diminish the bore. and t what Ba sady Why a Tittle 
silting up here, or some half-floating substance there 
adheres to the fur, and lo! the embryo stoppage. ’ 

Any plumber knows what furring means, from 


© sewage 


: . : lavar ri 
and expecially from dish-washing places; enfortunately 
householders get too often acquainted with it too. It is a 


pity the practical men, the men who do the work, do not 
Join in such dircussions as these, as it would undoubtedly 
contribute to the elucidation of much which is at present 
very little understood in the office of the so-called profes. 
sional. When we come to practically look Upon & sewer 
ora drain as an elongated cesspool, then we shall be face 
to face with our foe. But when we succeed in, as Mr 
Chadwick says, the grand desideratum—getting the sewage 
out of the sewers and drains before it is twenty-four hours 
oid, then yes! then we may rejoice and say the sanitary 
millennium has come, so far as drainage goes, any way, 
Practica Sanitaniay, 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Walsall. — Walsall parish church was re. 
opened on the 21st ult., after extensive altera. 
tions and re-decoration. Formerly the nave 
was filled with high-backed pews of antique 
make, fronted by a huge structure in three 
stages, combining pulpit, reading-desk, and 
clerk’s desk. These have been removed; the 
chencel arch has been cleared of the organ and 
gallery ; the arch has been widened and rebuilt, 
and the gable above raised and pierced with two 
lighte. The eastern-wall is filled with a memorial 
window to ister Dora; in the aide walls (of the 
cha: cel) instead of the old windows are new 
ones in the style of the fourteenth century, with 
stone mullions and cathedral glass, being exact 
copies of en original window which was found 
blocked up by the organ. A roof of oak occu. 
pies the place of the whitewashed ceiling, and 
the floor is laid with encaustic tiles; whilst two 
ancient doorways, leading into the crypt, and a 
canopied sedilia, which were discovered during 
the progress of the works, have been restored 
with scrupulous fidelity to the original work. 
The old oak atalla are retained in the chancel, 
new ones being added, and the organ is located 
within an archway to the north, the old vestry 
having been enlarged and transformed into 
vestries for the clergy and choristers. The 
organ has undergone complete restoration, 
modernisation, and enlargement, at the hands of 
Mesers. Bishop & Son, London. The “ Sister 
Dora” window has the spaces between the 
tracery of the upper portion filled with repre- 
sentations of the four Archangels, the twelve 
Apostles bearing a scroll inscribed with the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Agnus Dei, and other 
sacred symbols. The five lights in the lower 
part are filled with ten designs, the centre one 
in the upper row being a figure of Christ. and 
those to the right and left figures of the Virgia 
and St. John; whilst the other seven contain 
representations of the seven corporal works of 
mercy,—giving water to the thirsty, feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, receiving the 
stranger, visiting the sick and the prisoner, and 
comforting the mourner. This window is from 
the works of Mesers. Burlison & Grylls, Newman- 
street, London, and cost upwards of 3001. The 
alterations and restorations have cost 5,000I. 
Yhe architect is Mr. Ewan Christian, of London, 
and the builder was Mr. Thomas Williams, of 
Harrington-square, London. ‘ 
Ashley.—On the 29th ult. the Bishop of 
Chester consecrated the new church of St. 
Elizabeth, at Ashley. The new chorch, which 
is in the Gothic style, has (according to the 
Manchester Courier) been erected from the 
designs of the Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, M.P,, 
and together with the site, is the gift of Lord 
Egerton, of Tatton Park. With the exception 
of the belfry, which is of Rancorn stone, the 
building is of brick and terra cotta. The font is 
of Dumfries stone, with Connemara marble 
columns, and the symbols of the Evangelists 
are carved in the alabaster panels. The reredos 
is in five panels of Dumfries stone with green 
marble columns. It is intended to fill the 
recesses with a cross and floral patterns 1 
mosaics, manufactared by Salviati, of Venice. 
The contractor for the fabric is Mr. H. Ormson, 


for alievils. The theory that a pipe-drain, being full of} of Bowdon, and the internal fittings are by 
aiquid, eannot contain gases at the same time, is very | wossrs Jones & Willis. The peal of five bells, with 


weil in type or in a drawing, but in practice there are 





difficulties. 


chiming apparatus, has been put up by Mr. 
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lor, of Loughborough. The edifice has been 
a at the cost of over 3,000l., and is con- 
atructed to accommodate about 250 persons, all 

seats being free. 
ie the 29th ult. the new Charch of 
All Hallows, Hast India Docks, was consecrated 
by the Bishop of Bedford. Towards the outlay 
necessary for the erection of the church, &c., 
estimated at 14,7001., 2,0001. were received from 
the Bishop of London’s Fund, and the sum of 
9,0001., derived from the proceeds of the sale of 
site of All Hallows, Bread-street, City, was 
placed at the disposal of the committee. From 
the latter church, in which Milton was baptised, 
several pieces of farniture were transferred ; 
also the communion vessels, which were in 
silver gilt; the organ, which has been repaired 
and improved ; the pulpit, some old panels, and 
two bells. The accommodation consists of 900 
20 in. seats. The edifice is in the Early English 
style, 111 ft. long by 63 ft. broad, and 51 ft. 
from the floor to the centre of the roof (inside 
measurement). It has two entrances, one from 
the East India-road and another from Athol- 
street. The architect is Mr. Ewan Christian, 
and Mr. George Shaw was the contractor. 

Waenfawr, Carnarvon.—The new charch here, 
dedicated to St. John, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Bangor on the 28th alt. The building, 
which is in the Early English style, has been 
erected from a design by Mr. Henry Kennedy, 
architect, Bangor. The site is the gift of the 
late Mr. Christopher Holman, of Glyn Afon. 
It is estimated that the cost will be about 
1,2501. 

Wigton.—At a meeting of the parishioners 
on the 23rd ult., it was resolved to apply for a 
faculty to re-seat Wigton Church, and to carry 
out other works, under the direction of Mr. 
Ferguson, architect, Carlisle, at an estimated 
cost of 7001. The faculty was decreed on the 
13th inst. by the Carlisle Consistory Court. 

Halloughton.—Halloughton Church was re- 

opened, after restoration, on the 29th ult. The 
new roof, which has been raised, is of the same 
design as the one it has replaced, and is of 
carved oak. The screen, dating from the early 
part of the fifteenth century, has been restored, 
and two stained-glass windows have been added 
at the east end of the chancel, the gift of the 
Rev. J. Barrow (Southwell), whose father was 
for sixty years the incumbent of the parish. A 
carved oak pulpit occupies the site of the old 
one, and the old seats have been replaced by 
low-backed pews of pitch-pine. Accommodation 
is now provided for about eighty persons. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. Clipsham 
& Son, of Norwell, under the supervision of Mr. 
Ewan Christian, architect to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 








Books. 


The Index to our Railway System, and ow 
Leading Lines: a Comprehensive Analysi 
of Railway Property. Fourth Number. By 
W. Friemine. London: EB. Wilson. 1880. 

Mr. Fremine has reached the fourth nomber 

of his painstaking and useful Index. He 

does not congratulate railway shareholders 
on the result of the movement of the year. 

We must make due allowance for the sirit of 

disappointment, not to say of irritation, which 

it is but natural that those railway economists 
who, duriog the past four or five years, have 
endeavoured to ascertain the real profits and 
losses of the English railwaya, should feel at the 
hindrances thrown in their way. The Parlia- 
mentary returns, whether purposely or not, are 
so framed that the clue to the whole question,— 
the statement of the work separately done in each 
of the three main departments of railway trans- 
port,—is sedulously concealed. The managers of 
the companies are deaf toevery appeal for informa- 
tion on this cardinal point. The Board of Trade, 
which a year or two ago admitted the extreme 
importance of obtaining such detailed informa- 
tion as to the working of the railways of the 

United Kingdom as is given in France, in 

Austria, in Germany, in India, in America, and, 

most carefully of all, in New South Wales, 

Seems now to have abandoned the hope of 

giving real value to the Parliamentary retarns. 

It is due to this persistent concealment, which 

must be more injurious to the shareholders than 

to any one else, joined to the complexion of 
some of those statements which it is impossible 
to conceal, that analysts like Mr. Fleming are 
driven to form inferences which it is possible 





that a fuller statement of accounts would over- 
throw, 

Meantime, public gratitude is due to those who 
perseveringly endeavour to throw the light of 
scientific investigation on the subject. In re- 
garding the palpable fact of the constant in- 
crease in capital cost of our railways, Mr. 
Fleming takes views of the increase of dividend 
at the cost of capital which we should be glad 
to see disproved. One thing is certain, and 
that is, that if untrne, they are capable of 
disproof. And so long as those who have the 
proofs in their hands remain silent, they cannot 
blame those who draw an adverse inference 
from this silence. 

Without attempting to discuss any details that 
may prove dry to the general reader, we will 
give one example of the mode in which figures 
may be so dealt with as to afford contradictory 
results, in the absence of a proper debtor and 
creditor account. Mr. Fleming states (p. 45) 
that since 1874 the increase in the number of 
locomotives and vehicles owned by the railway 
companies has been double the increase in the 
length of line and earnings. He infers that a 
sum of 3,780,0001. has been improperly expended 
on plant ; and that by means of the saving thus 
effected in repairs, a proportionate sum has been 
paid ont of capital by way of dividend. 

When we observe that every locomotive on 
an average earned 4.9341. in 1874, and only 
4,508/. in 1879, this looks like a confirmation of 
Mr. Fleming’s charge. Going back a little, we 
| find that in 1877 every locomotive earned on 
| the average 4,7501., and in 1878 4,6611., or 891. 
iless. But if we inquire what work was done to 
‘obtain these earnings, we find that the mileage 
lof trains drawn by an engine was actually 
identical in 1877 and in 1878, and within seventy- 
|nine miles, or less than two days’ work, of the 
| same, in 1879, the respective mileages being 17,223 
| 17,223, and 17,144 miles ron. In 1874 the 
| mileage ran per engine was 17,418 miles. 
| If we look at the locomotive as the bread- 
| winner of the companies, and endeavour to form 
an idea of their respective economy of manage- 
iment by their employment of their engines, 
|we are strock with extraordinary differences. 
'Oa the Metropolitan Railway, in 1879, every 
locomotive on the average ran 24,000 miles, 
while on the adjoining Metropolitan District line 
}each engine ran more than 33,000 miles. Yet 
levery Metropolitan engine earned a gross sam 
' of above 12,5001., while each Metropolitan District 
| engine earned a little under 11,0001. The former 


} 





ences are probably mainly due to the fact that 
the density of the population, or of the course 
of traffic, on the former line is such as to fill 
the carriages fuller than oa the latter, although 
the two lines are really integral parts of the 
same system. These lines are exceptional. But 
we may compare the London and South-Western, 
as relates to engine earnings, with the London 
land North-Western. On the former line each 
lengine ran above 23,000 miles, and earned 
'6,1141. in the year. On the latter each engine 
ran 14,600 miles, and earned 4,1381. during the 
game period. And yet the working cost of the 
| London and South-Western tine was 57 per cent. 
lof revenue against only 52 per cent. on the 
| London and North-Western. Bat again, on the 
| other hand, the gross traffic of the London and 
North-Western was 5,2981. per mile of line, while 
that of the London and South-Western was only 
3.3241. It is evident that there are in these two 
cases so many elements of comparison, that it ie 
quite impossible to tell how far any one may 
affect any of the others, without the possession 
of the cardinal information of the cost of convey- 
ing, on each line, a definite weight for a deinite 
distance. The capital of the London and South- 
Western Railway had a gross earning power of 
12°05 per cent. in 1874, which had fallen to 
11-76 per cent. ia 1878. The capital of the 
London and North-Western had a gross earning 
power of 12°18 per cent. in 1874, which fell to 
11°55 per cent, in 1878. The net earnings in 
the latter year were re*pectively 490 and 
480. But this covered a nominal increase of 
capital in the latter case. There can be little 
doubt that the detailed accounts of these two 
lines would afford valuable information as 
to the most economical form of locomotive 
power. Bat the partial facts which are afforded 
form only a hopeless puzzle, in the absence of 
the one controlling fact of the mechanical work 
actually done in each case. 
Thus it is evident that the London and North- 
Western line is worked, on the whole, ten per 








' line paid 37 per cent. of gross revenue for working | 
|expenses; the latter 42 per cent. These differ- | 





cent. cheaper than the London and Sonth- 
Western. It is, however, probable that the differ- 
ence is mainly due to the great volume of traffic 
over which the fixed expenses are distributed. 
The London and North-Western is the sixth, 
the London and South-Western the twelfth, in 
the order of traffic of the English lines. Taking 
the cost of locomotive power alone, the propor- 
tion borne to receipts does not very materially 
differ in the two lines. But the question re- 
mains whether a much greater economy might 
not have been effected on the Northern line 
had the locomotive power been conducted on 
the principles adopted on the Southern. On the 
other hand has to be urged the economy of giving 
to engines, as to horses, a certain interval of 
rest. The results of a difference of more than 
a third in the average annual mileage performed 
by two sets of engines are enough to clear up 
this, among other, vexed questions. Bat with 
the accounts before the public it is not pos- 
sible even for the expert to give the infor- 
mation which it is so important to secure. 

We give the above as an instance of the way 
in which it is possible to attach much value 
to sach work as that of Mr. Fleming, without 
implicitly accepting all his conclusions. But 
the very fact that conclusions of such magnitude 
should be in doubt is a fresh proof of the desi- 
rability of that clear statement of work done, 
and cost incurred, which is demanded by the 
railway economist. Of the value of the statis- 
tical analysis and tabulations contained in the 
Index, no two opinions can be formed. This 
is not the first time that we have expressed 
our own. 


VARIORUM. 

Tue current number of St. James’s Magazine 
includes paper by Mr. H. Reid, C.E., entitled, 
“Hand-made Homes.” This is the ending of 
it :—" People will prefer to live in good houses 
when they have guarantees that they are so, 
and therefore bad houses will be empty, and if 
unoccupied, and no tenant to be found, they 
must become all but worthless. They cannot be 
taken down by the man who bnilt them, for the 
freeholder has them fastened and rooted to his 
title, and therefore they must eventually revert 
to him; but he will, acain, be puzzled how to 
dispose of them. Landlords in the agricultural 
direction have farms thrown on their hands 
which they have not the sense or means of 
caltivating, and so it has been for years with 
house-owners. The time will, and must, come 
speedily, when it will be impossible for the most 
expert speculating builder to throw into the 
haman dwellings any of the rubbish now so 
frequently used, for our authorities will have 
awakened to a sense of their daty and position, 
and make it compulsory on all concerned to test 
the materials to be used in all building, of 
whatever kind. It is unnecessary for us to say 
that our remarks apply only to the worst class 
of houses, which the present generation have 
seen reared in their midst, for we are happy to 
be able to admit that there are many good and 
true houses, where any one may live in com- 
fort. The builders of these houses reap their 
due reward, for not only are such a class of 
dwellings readily occupied, but when offered for 
sale the character of their builders, and their 
well-earned reputation for good and substantial 
work, insures a fair and remunerative price, even 
under the disadvantage of a forced sale.” 
The Leisure Hour says, justly, of Edinbargh,— 
“ Probably there is no spot on the face of the 
earth of which so much has been well said and 
well sung. The novelists, like Scott and Galt 
and the Wilsons, not to mention a number of 
other and many inferior names, have set the 
social manners of the people, the scenery, and 
the historical incidents in such a pleasing light ; 
the poets, like Scott again, Barns, Fergusson, 
and Ramsay, have made every variety of beauty 
familiar to all readers by their verse. No other 
spot has been honoured by such a crowd of 
artists and engravers, illustrating and realising 
the charm of scenery, the romantic stracture of 
old buildings, or the cuariosiries of old manners. 
And then the archxologists and historians of 
Edinbargh and Scotland, like Barton, Rogers, 
Pitcairn, Chambers, have explored every cranny 
where a fact or a forgotten incident might be 
supposed to lie. Edinbargh is a place of which 
not only its citizens, but all England and all 
English colonies, may well be proad.” A new 
feature has been introduced in Engineering, in 
the shape of an “ Illustrated Patent Record.” 
Thia will be of much service in many ways to 
inventors, patentees, and others.———-A European 
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edition of Harper's Magazine is projected, to be 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., 
London. This periodical, whose name is & 
household word in America, where it circulates 
140,000 copies, has been the means, in its sixty 
volumes, of introducing to the American public 
many of the leading novels of Bulwer, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and George Eliot, and other English 
writers. It is understood that Mr. Thomas 
Hardy is engaged upon a new novel, to be illus- 
trated by Mr. Du Manrier, of Punch, which will 
accordingly appear exclusively in Harpers. 
The illustrations are, in fact, a chief feature of 
this monthly, which, in its 160 pages, gives 
commonly from 70 to 100 wood-engravings.——— 
A selection from the miscellaneous scientitic 
papers of the late Professor W. J. Macquorn 
Rankine is about to be published by Messrs. 
Charles Griffin & Company. It will include an 
introductory memoir of the author by Mr. P. G. 
Tait, M.A., and be edited by Mr. W. J. 
Millar, C.E. 





Miscellanea, 


The late Mr. T. H. Wyatt, Architect — 
The Citizen states that probate of the will of Mr. 
Thomas Henry Wyatt, late of 77, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, architect, who died on the 
5th of August last, was granted on the 6th ult. 
to Messrs. Matthew Wyatt and Thomas Henry 
Wyatt, the only sons, the executors, the personal 
estate being sworn under 30,0001. The testator 
bequeaths the goodwill of his busines, the lease 
of his offices, and all his architectural drawings 
and books, to his son Matthew ; to his daughter, 
Constance, in addition to other provision, ,00Ul. 
for life; at her death such sum is to go among 
his son Thomas Henry’s children ; and there are 
many other bequests to his children and others. 
He also bequeaths to the Architects’ Benevolent 
Institution, the Incorporated Society, the 
Middiesex Hospital, and the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 100/. each; and upon the 
death of the daughter of his old friend, George 
Moore, a certain trust fand of 500I. is to be paid 
either to the treasurer of the R.I.B.A. or to the 
Artists’ Benevolent Institution. One-third of 
the income of the residue of his property is to 
be paid to his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Charlotte 
Wyatt, and the other two-thirds to his son 
Thomas Henry (and on the latter’s death to his 
wife, Mrs. Julia Wyatt); ultimately the said 
residue is to be divided between his grand- 
children, the children of his said sons. 

Examination of Candidates for District 
Surveyorships.—At the meeting of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works on the 15th inst., on 
the recommendation of the Building Act Com- 
mittee, it was resolved that the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, in reply to their letter as 
to the examination of candidates for certificates 
of competency to perform the duties of a dis. 
trict surveyor in London, be informed that the 
Board concur in the views of the Institute as to 
the desirability of making the examination of 


an improved character, and see no objection to | 


the proposed imposing of a moderate fee upon 
each candidate. 


Roman Villa at Brading, Isle of Wight. 


With reference to certain complaints Mr. 
Cornelius Nicholson says,—‘'A contract was 
signed a week ago for the complete roofing of 
all the mosaic floors, and the framework of the 
roof is now in course of erection. As to the 
dyke between Lady Oglander’s land and Mr. 
Munn’s farm, negotiations are now on foot for 
having this removed ; and, for the future, it is 
our intention to make only one charge of 6d. to 
visitors. On the question of expenses, I feel 
certain that this great: undertaking cannot be 
effectually completed unless the public assist us 
with the ways and means. We are already 
heavily and personally pledged.” 

Stained Glass seems steadily to be taking 
higher ground in Scotland. Two national his- 
torical windows have recently been undertaken 
by Ballantine,—the one illustrative of the 
Regent Murray’s life, for the Marray aisle in 
St. Giles’s ; the other of single figures from the 
“ Fair Maid of Perth” for the Town-hall in that 
city, of which we recently gave a plan and 
view. 

Gipsy Hill.— Extensive additions to the 
schools and public hall, Gipsy Hill, have just 
been completed by Messrs. Bowyer & Son, of 
Upper Norwood, builders. The cost of the new 
buildings was defrayed by Mr. James Side- 
bottom. The architect was Mr. Ernest Turner, 
of Regent-street. 


Homes for Aged Mariners, Liverpool.— 
On the 16th inst. the foundation-etone of 
the central block of the Homes of Aged 
Mariners, near Egremont, was laid by Mrs, 
William Cliff. The site for the erection of 
the principal block stands upon a promon- 
tory, so to speak, on the coast line from 
Egremont to New Brighton. The area of the 
park, which is being laid out by Mr. W. H. 
Tyerman, is about 5 acres in extent, and is to 
bear the name of the Roger Lyon Jones Park. 
Mr. William Cliff, of Liverpool, has undertaken 
to defray, to the extent of 5,0001., the cost of an 
erection to accommodate fifty aged mariners of 
the Mercantile Marine ; but, finding that it was 
desirable to make the central block of sufficient 
capacity to accommodate for social purposes 
| those living in detached residences, and to pro- 
| vide enlarged reading, smoking, and other enter- 
_ taining rooms, the original scheme was gradually 
expanded, and included the addition of a large 
central tower, 120 ft. high, which will accom- 
|modate a clock and bells, visible from a long 
range by sea and Jand, and Mr. Cliff has under- 
| taken to pay the necessary additional cost. The 
contractor for the works is Mr. Richard Beckett, 
of Hertford, the amount of the contract being 
about 10,0001. Mr. Edward Roberts is the 
clerk of the works, and the architect is Mr. D. 
Walker, of Liverpool. The scheme proposed 
is (1) a home, with entire maintenance, for 
friendless single aged mariners; (2) cottage 
homes in the same park (with or without pen- 
sion) for aged mariners who have wives or other 
relatives to care for them; and (3) out-pensions 
and relief for aged mariners and widows who 
cannot leave their friends. 

Society of Medical Officers of Health.— 
The inaugural address in connexion with this 
society was delivered by the president, Dr. 
Bristowe, F.R.C.P. Lond., at 1, Adam-street, 
Adelphi. After some introductory remarks, the 
president observed that the public, especially its 
poorer portion, habitually disregarded precau- 
tions which were not, and some of which could 
not be, compelled by law, but without which the 
efforts of sanitary authorities became practically 
useless, and it was most desirable to leaven the 
public mind with the practical truths of sanitary 
science. He was certain that damp rooms 
tended to cause inflammation and affections of 
that character, and that the removal of damp- 
ness from houses was likely to improve the 
health of inmates in that respect. After 
discussing the relation of medical officers of 
health to the vestries and district boards which 
employed them, or, rather, he might say, of 
sanitary officers to the bodies with whom they 
co-operated, and to the population for whom they 
acted, he affirmed, in conclusion, that the posi- 
tion which a medical officer of health might 
hold in his district depended mainly upon him- 
self. 1t was not the law which he administered 
which gave him the chief power for good, but 
the moral inflaence which he might acquire, and 
he need not look for conspicuous examples of 
the truth of his assertion. 

Board Schools, West Bromwich.—The rew 
| Board schools at the Lyng, West Bromwich, 
| have been opened by Mr. Daniel Howard, vice- 
_chairman of the School Board. The schools are 
planned in three departments,—for boys, girls, 
and infants,—and to accommodate 826 children. 
| They are erected in a Domestic Gothic style, the 
walls being constructed of red brick, the eleva- 
| tions relieved by stone dressings and bands of 
| blue brick. The schools were erected by Messrs. 
|Jones & Son, of Sedgley, the amount of the 
| contract being 3,960/., and that, with the cost 
of site and other contingencies, brings the cost 
to less than 6/, 12s. per head. The schools 
| were erected under the supervision of the 
architect, Mr. E. J. Etwell, of West Bromwich, 
whose designs were selected by the Board in 
competition. 

Tramways for South Shields.—On the 
13th inst., at a special meeting of the South 
Shields Town Council, it was resolved to apply 
for a Provisional Order from the Board of Trade 
sanctioning the construction of certain lines of 
tramway within the Borough. The Borough 
Surveyor (Mr. M. Hall) presented a report on 
the subject, stating that the total length of 
tramways proposed to be constructed is (in. 
cluding double lines and passing points) upwards 
of seven miles, He estimated the cost of the 
lines at not less than 4,5001. per mile, or about 
33,0001. for the whole. In connexion with the 
execution of the works it is proposed to widen 
and extend some of the thoroughfares and to 
improve their gi adients. 











New Battersea Bridge.— At + 
ing of the Chelsea Vestry, it erm pt 
the motion of Mr. Davidge, “ That this Vestry, 
having been informed that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works intend applying in the next 
Session of Parliament to rebuild Batterses 
Bridge, are of opinion that any suggestions to 
destroy an ancient thoroughfare by removing 
it to another site are strongly to be deprecated 
especially as @ large sum of money has already 
been expended by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and this Vestry in opening up direct com. 
munication to it from South Kensington and 
the Falham-road, and they respectfully urge 
on the Metropolitan Board of Works that in the 
preparation of plans the present position may 
be maintained.” 

Wiltshire Archmological Association — 
The annaal meeting of this Association was 
held on the 13th inst., at Devizes. In conse- 
quence of the recent visit of the British Archawo. 
logical Association, no excursion was made to 
any place or object of interest. The Rey. (. 
W. Hony presided. The committee in their 
report stated that the success of the society 
had in no degree diminished, the membership 
having reached the number of 392, being a 
slight increase on last year. The event of the 
visit of the British Archwological Association 
was dwelt upon at length. The museum con- 
tinued to hold its reputation as one of the best 
collections of antiquities in the provinces. Lord 
E. Fitzmaurice, M.P., was re-elected president 
of the Association for the ensuing year, with Mr. 
W. H. Butcher as hon. secretary, and Mr. H 
Cannington and the Rev. H. A. Olivier has hon 
curators of the museum. All the other officers 
were re-elected without exception. 

Technology.—A prospectus frum University 
College, London, just now issued, with special 
reference to applied science and technology, 
shows that very complete arrangements are 
made for giving to students wishing to devote 
themselves to engineering, architecture, applied 
chemistry in any of ite branches, or any other 
manufacturing or commercial pureuit, a sys. 
tematic training in the application of scientific 
principles to industrial purposes. As in all other 
departments of the college, there is in it an 
unrestricted admission of stadents, without 
previous examination, to any class or classes 
they may select. The prospectus may be 
obtained from the Secretary, at the college. 

Desecration.—At the Bucks Quarter Ses- 
sions, Aylesbury, on the 18th inst., before Mr. 
Cripps, Q.C., @ man named Warren, and four 
other men, were charged with stealing lead from 
coffins in a vault in Cold Brayfield Church. 
Warren was contractor for restoring the church. 
The evidence showed that early on the morning 
of the 10th of July, with the other prisoners, he 
opened a vault in the chancel, sawed the ends of 
six coffins, wrenched the leaden shells from 
other portions, and strewed the human remains 
among quicklime. Warren was sentenced to 
twelve months’ imprisonment; the others were 
acquitted. i 

A new Clock has jast been erected in the 
central tower of the General Hospital at Swan- 
sea. It shows time on three large illaminated 
dials, strikes the hours, and chimes the quarters. 
It is fitted with all the latest improvements, and 
has automatic apparatus for turning the gas up 
and down. It isthe first chiming clock in the 
town. Mr. John Smith, Midland Clock Works, 
Derby, has carried out the work. 

Wakefield Town-hall—On Monday last 
the new Town-hall at Wakefield was opened. It 
has been built in the Renaissance style from 
designs by Mr. Colloutt, of London, and, in- 
cluding police premises adjoining, has cost about 
80,0001. The foundation-stone was laid io 
October, 1877, by Alderman Gill, the mayor. 
The building comprises a council-chamber, 
borough court, mayor's room, and banqueting: 
room, with offices for all the corporate officials. 

A Lucrative Appointment.—According to 
the Cornishman for last week, a clerk of - 
works being wanted for Kelynack meee 
St. Jast, Mr. Francis Gibson has been appointe 
to that post, and his salary for the work there 
and in the town is to be 26s. a week. 

The Severn Tunnel.—Operations at the 
Severn Tunnel works, suspended in ee 
of the inflow of water filling the borings 4” 
shafts twelve months ago, have been resume”. 
The new pumps reduced the water 18 ft. in 
twenty-five minutes. fie 

Ipswich New Corn Exchange Tht 
corner-stone of this new bnilding was to bel 
this Friday (the 22nd), with Masonic ceremonies. 
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Extinguishing Fire—Some experiments 
have been tried in Oil-street, Liverpool, with 
the “ Rapid” fire-extinguisher, Mr. Gibbs repre- 
senting Mesers. Jarvie & Miller, the inventors. 
A pile of old tar-barrel staves, and other in- 
flammable materials, was raised and set fire to. 
When the flames had got sufficient hold, Mr. 
Gibbs directed the hose of his machine upon the 
burning mass, and in less than half a mivate 
there was nothing but smoke to be seen. The 
whole fire was completely extinguished. The 
engine is charged with water, bicarbonate of 
soda, and sulphuric acid. The acid is put in 
last, in a bottle with a glass ball working 
like that of a soda-water bottle. When the 
engine is on its end the ingredients do not mix, 
but once on its side the gases amalgamate, and 
the pressure is directed to the fire. 

The Late Edward Blore.—A handsome 
monument, executed in marble and granite, by 
Mr. Forsyth, has just been placed over the 
remains of this well-known member of the pro- 
fession, in Highgate Cemetery. It bears the 
following inscription :—‘ In memory of Edward 
Blore, Esq., Architect, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.8.A., 
born in the parish of All Saints, Derby, Sep- 
tember 16th, 1787. Died at 4, Manchester. 
square, London, September 4th, 1879." “ Also 
of Sarah Ann his wife, who died August 4th, 
1867, aged 69.” 

The Gladstone Bridge, Ehyl. — This 
bridge, constructed over the London and North- 
Western Railway Company’s land near the rail- 
way station, and connecting the hitherto severed 
portions of the town with each other, has been 
completed. It has been constructed from designs 
prepared by Mr. B. Nelson, architect, Llandudno. 
The stonework was let to Messrs. Braddock & 
Mathews, of Southport, and the wrought-iron 
girders to Capt. S. Woodall, of Dudley. The 
total cost was about 10,0001. 

Messrs. Bunnett & Co. (Limited) have 
received instructions from the Master of the 
Household to replace the existing lift at the 
Royal Laundry, Richmond, with one of their 
patent lifts. Messrs. Bunnett & Co. have also 
just completed fitting their steel shutters to the 
strong-room at the offices of the Crown Agents 
of the Colonies, Whitehall, for H.M. Board of 
Wi rks. 

St. Michael’s Church, Cornhill.— The 
income of this church is estimated at 3,0001. a 
year. The prodigality of the expenditure may 
be estimated from the statement that, in order 
to give the organist complete control over the 
choir, electric communication has been made 
from his seat on one side of the church to the 
organ on the other.— The Electrician, 

Alexandra Palace Exhibition.—Francis 
J. Bancroft, a junior in the highway surveyor’s 
office, St. Mary’s, Islington, has been awarded 
8 silver medal by the Alexandra Palace Exhibi- 
tion Committee for his drawings of timber and 
iron roof construction, suspension-bridge, road- 
construction, and ornamental ironwork. 

The Works of the late William Daniels. 
Mr. William Tirebuck, of Leeds, in a letter to a 
Liverpool paper, says that there are in Liver- 
pool sufficient of the works of the Jate William 
Daniels to form a fairly representative collection, 
and he suggests an exhibition of them. 

Wood Paving.—We understand that Mr. H. 
Allnutt, of the Estates Gazette, Fetter-lane, will 
shortly publish a pamphlet descriptive of laying 
wood pavement on Kensington high road, a 
distance of three-quarters of a mile, costing 
about 11,0002. 
® Architectural Association—The Presi- 
dent and Council have issued cards for their 
usual conversazione, to be held on Friday, the 
29th of Oc 
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For roads and sewers et eg a Estate, Edg- 
road, TO) n fiona Com 
Limited, including Aberdeen granite kerb te de 
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For restoration and enlargement of Little Market 
noe aigh Wycombe, Bucks, Mr, Arth ur Vernon, 
Woodbridge £640 0 0 
659 9 0 
Taylor & Grist (accepted)......cse00.0. 620 0 0 








For alterations at the M B -road. 
Mr. H. J. Newton, aia ee 
BOURNE ksh scrsdiviccccantahe, 





Beale .. 196 0 6 
ae ddddiga piebabscoses 178 0 0 
pf NT 157 0 0 





For the erection of schools in the Avondale-road, 
Peckham. Mr. H. G, Brace, architect. Quantities not 








For proposed alterations and additions to Exeter Hall, 
Strand, exclusive of large hall. Mr. Alfred R. Pite, 
a Quantities supplied by Mr, Joseph Rook- 





Kirk & Randall .......ccsccscsssessesssses 212,88) 0 0 

onder .......0 « 12,695 
Brass ., 12,485 
Chappell 12,353 
Booth & Sons 
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Patman & Fotheringham 11,845 
Braid & Co, .....00000000 a 11,800 
Nightingale ............0 ai «11,698 
MUU castshnersdgicunre telasebbacnsasians 11,470 
MMR TEN cincsemehscsemnsecpemstietvas 11,120 





For the erection of a house on the Starts-hill estate, 
Orpington, for Mr. J. L, Lovibond. Mr, G, St, Pierre 
Harris, architect :— 

Taylor & Son (accepted) .......00.000 +. £950 0 0 





For new tavern, Maidenhead, Berks, Mr, Arthur 
Vernon architect ;— 






Silver & Son . 21,4488 0 0 
Woodbridge . 1,383 0 0 
Loosley .......... 1,300 0 0 
Hime (60st ENE) sinccictsccsvissincsoreeses 1,19 0 0 





For additions and alterations to house and stables, 
“Cuckman’s,”” St. Stephen’s, near St. Alban’s. Mr. 
James N, King-Church, architect. No quantities sup- 


plied :— 
House, Stables. Total. 
Rayment & Son, Hertford ... 425 ... 257 ... 683 
—t ae 337 ... 337°... 664 
G. &. J. Waterman, Watford 378 .., 220 ... 598 
Miskin,St.Alban’s(accepted) 349 ... 227 ... 576 
* Afterwards corrected to £227, 


For the erection and completion of new house and 
stables at Knighton, near Leicester, including foundations 
and bricks, for Mr, G, H, Ellis. Mr, Edward Burgess, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. W. Thornicroft :— 

TEFOE  .ccsnensedesecinccnstsstenpvatetiiunnas £6,500 0 0 








For the erection and completion of new Board Schools 
in Hazel-street, Leicester, for the Leicester School Board, 
Mr. Edward Burgess, architect. Quantities by Mr. W. 
Thornicroft :— 
Kirke & Bamdalll ..<..cccccssscssccsies ebienbee £8,560 0 0 
Bland & Son ......+ 7 0 
T. & H. Herbert ..... 
Hutchinson & Son 
Clark & Garrett .....ccoscccscocenscscesece 
Pe iccaccuasasccvetsncsshingmsesvssinctarsinis 
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For the erection of a house, shop, and warehouse, Gold- 
street, Northampton. Mr. 8S. J. Newman, architect, 
Quantities supplied by Messrs, R, L, Curtis & Sons :— 

een and 


ook 






Smith, Bros. 
Watkin (accepted). 
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For the erection of @ villa residence and stabling at 
Cliftonville, Northampton, for Mr. W. Coulson. Mr. 8.J. 
Newman, architect, Quantities supplied by Messrs, Curtis 
& Sons :— 


























Wade .. eves £2,989 0 0 
ree he eseeneee . - 2,963 0 0 
Bassford .. 2,851 0 0 
Barlow..... . 2,736 0 0 
Brith, Bros. ......s0s-ccrescerseereneseseeees 3,657 0 0 
Woodford .....0.0++ RERARAES saves 2,630 0 0 
Ireson 2,629 0 0 
BMePFY .....0000-0e00 2,600 0 0 
Taylor & Grist ........s-csssreees ceccseers Se GO 
Green, Bros. ....... dheclinatige enteenetecvoses . 2,470 0 0 
Heap (accepted) .....0..000+ decpedpose «ve 3,48 0 0 
For new charch at Falmodeston, Norfolk. Mr.W. Smith, 
architect:— 
Rust, Norwich £2,480 10 0 
Brown, Lyi evcveceerovesee dnarsveheiinn (ee » 
Hubbard, h 2,092 10 @ 
Chapman, Hanworth .....100+...-.s+01008 053 0 : 


Cornish & Gaymer, North sag 1,904 0 





the erection ‘of new Presbytery-house, Palace- 
R...; Westminster. Mr. J, F. Bentley, me _ 














Smt 8 8 
Nightingale scscsve-suesssesseesenerserenees 1,781 
; 1,721 0 0 
Clenmate S Hae 8 8 
i nm & Co. ’ 
en bien scisthinbah eseensodebcocteend:) Qa A 





road and sewers at Clifton Wood, Bristol, for 
oi tones Bartlett. Mr. Herbert J. Jones, ar 









ye eae 
JORNGON ........sceceeeeeeserssseceteneneerrernes . £2412 0 
Cowlin & SOM, .......ccsscerceenersee eoerevenees a : ~ 
Mereweather..........sc-seresercscssronevenee nth $9 1 








For the construc’ ion of tramways (Barker’s t) at 
West D , Liverpool. Mr. Edward H. Allies, on, 
engineer. Per mile of single line 8 ft. wide, with concrete 
foundation and paving complete :-— 

tterall & Co.:... wae 








Cai ° 0 
se - 0 
ee 

Holme & King ... ; ano 13 $ 
Walkden & Co... 5,236 0 © 
Mousley & Sons ... . 5183 6 8 
R. Worthington, . 5104 © 0 
Fawkes, Brot...cce....cccccccssscscsccc, 4,876 19° 4 
PEI aaitieetstnsssenienserescacstesasccescs 4,726 0 0 
| ECS ae ices SIO BO 
a OU WWidadbas26lénducasadardovecciscacute 4,796 0 0 
I iccccecscenecesrunanc re 8 8 
TI cccossvacececrsocsnceceeecneees 4,561 6 8 
| | pee icichsiniasanceebeesiesigian 4,528 6 8 
W. &J. Worthington (accepted) ... 4,224 0 0 





For re-building No. 1, Monument-yard, City, for Mr. R 
Davis, Mr. Wm. Smith, architect, Quantities supplied 





by Mr. E. J. Pain :— 
0 SS 0 
Durnford & Langham 0°06 
King & Son Scene 0 0 
_ ee 0°06 
Crabb wbdeobecccsecoccessessescece 0 0 
itt ccisthiscacKiesdassicsbeadcnecéecs 00 
IN ban cssisscccctecsdcntscocareaioce 00 
IE dnlissncksscuvciscdccebdbcdnesceedse 00 
MII Bithatecaccnecescvccessecszeceesssvesteesse 00 
RR rtiirictcxavvn.cxevaanbveteveranie ‘ 00 
Mattock, Bros. .........cccsecceceeececee 4121 0 0 





For girls Middle Class School, Chenies-street. Messrs, 
ae & Emanuel, architects. Quantities by Mr, Fredk, 
owning :— 


SE ORs SisBinsticicecccoscnesecdcocnccnce £7,994 0 0 
Holland & Hanne ...............cccceeees 7,937 0 0 
aa 7,916 0 0 
nn ine 7,748 00 





For the erection of new school at Highgate-hill, for the 
—_ School Board. Mr, B. R. Robson, architect :— 
ve 0 








SE tircsgdesniade es 166 0 
Staines & Son 8,688 0 
Roberts }...... 8,558 0 0 
Higgs & Hill 8,490 0 0 

OD: coccscesesee 8,295 0 @ 
EEE 8,263 0 0 

ritchard ..... égboonesensoccebendeasesecevcse 8,182 0 0 
Bhepherd........... bi Sacacwcbessegyceessusnd 8,181 0 0 
Barkvemer & Cov.......cccsccecccosceseosceces 8,022 0 0 
EL ey 7,938 0 0 
EN iriianntssnticssiansdnesstbeubatnies 7,875 0 0 


For new Board schools in Flockton-street, Bermondsey, 
pond on London School Board, Mr. E. RB, Robson, 
architect :— 


SI Ie aaccorcccacesensuscsedsencesees . £10,970 0 0 
errard ....... mucenis bienswowinsebessvoseséses 9, 00 
(  ( | ee 9,140 0 0 
IN, iixciaceicctassousiudedgedggeueieve 9,063 0 0 
PTE siicinicdcosevedssdsoiebeusednodens 8,984 0 0 
RO Es 8,981 0 0 
BE ieiiidiriaredeenecpnscacacdenconseonseens 8,963 0 0 
REET rctivatssscutecnsncbeonsetineonia 8,934 0 0 
Atherton & Latta............:ccccecceceseee 8,900 0 0 
PE ieptinseasecesesacesscocnosecenecs 8,596 0 O 
Stimpson & Co.............0000+ we 8,773 0 0 
Ra 8,741 0 0 








For the enlargement'of Board-schools at Lond»n Fields, 
Hackney, for the London School Board. Mr. E, R. 
Robson, architect :— 


Staines & Son............000+ saieaesuabesdeinaaiid £4,279 0 0 
INTEL  scccaccoscenserseoneseoremnenent 4,203 0 0 
INT 12s Snbcscccsctnrsadeineneestrent 4,123 0 0 
SE hctianecesadn vocecesceasenqosetoncccendees 4065 0 0 
Williams & Son...............00008 analninanes 3,944 0 0 
IID Bakcnsssnsaccvcececcsenencowsgens 3,898 0 0 
REDEP licuiaseccscsebcosocovctnsenmmmenareseses . 3,880 0 0 
5 spdeacneanent 3,872 0 0 
Shepherd............. aistaaubeeseunausbuaenenan 3,813 0 0 
WD vdeo cacacosccosoncseooccosencoserecoes 3,763 0 0 
Eg SS | aes 3,734 : ° 





For pair of villa residences in Norwich-road, Stratford, 
Mr, J, Moore Smith, architect :— 






GOMAEY..crccccccersssccccccccccceccssceessecsves £22,005 0 0 
—. "2/864 0 0 
Waterman ....... . a7 6 @ 
Webb ...... 2,748 0 0 
Warts .......... . 2,539 0 0 
North, Bros, ..........00++ 2,475 0 @ 
England & Thompson «. 2,872 0 0 
Crisp & Tomlin..........00-.csercesseeeeeeee 2,223 0 0 
Choline (accepted) xia catcoicattadood 2,150 0 0 
J. M. 





For new infirmary, Mileend Old Town, Mr, 
t, architect :— 
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Croak . 
TUM w.ccoeseesereeees gassovecctvqcseetasceseet 


i ~ apd re-erection of premises in Queen’s- 
a. Brishioe: for Messrs. J. vem Son, & Co. Mre 
hitect. No quantities :— 
pane M(accepted) serssssscssnssserenreABT 045 17 8 
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THE BUILDER. 








, [Ocr. 23, 1880, 














erection of new wing to the Portemouth Gram- 
Bano Messrs. Davis & Emanuel, architects. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. H. P, Foster :-— 
a ba Cooks. coceracenasseanasee «£21,360 . : 
at sausinonaeendasemameiciaiamaiaant 1,350 0 0 
Croad 1,341 0 0 
B rbidge coos ssteonssoeraseqnennecoonsaneene ~» 1,300 0 0 
W. B. &C. Light...... crrrccerseceee-cee . 1,890 0 0 
H. & W. Evans 1,290 0 0 
1,284 0 0 








Fer new Mission House, Sanford-lane, High-street, 
Stoke Newington, for Rer. C, J. Robinson. Messrs. 























Burbridge, architects :— 

Aah = £1,115 0 0 
Sharmar 1,068 © 0 
Lewranee .. 1,023 0 0 

For erection of All Soule’ Mission House, Overbury- 
street, Clapton-perk. Mr. Francis T. Dollmsen, architect :— 
Perry & Co. £2,550 0 0 
BOYCO ....cssecresrenessseessesserersnscrererens 2,528 © 0 
Dove, Bros... 2,475 @ 0 
Oathwaite & SON .......00-.ccerceeesers 2,470 0 0 
Shurmur a 3,448 0 6 
Lawrance 244 0 0 
Haat 3,331 @ 0 








Far soup-kitchen .% boundary-wail, All Seuls’, Cispton- 














park. Mr. Francis T. , architect :— 
De BR sccennnstntenincnninncanentiminemmenns £393 0 6 
Boyee...... Saprepnnrcetenientneamenempupnetinnenent 263 0 0 
SE ttoncinermemeinmncmnnnnttil 26) 0 0 
O00, DOOD ccsocsevesvenssenstesensnecetesssenece 245 0 0 
rmar. 28 0 0 
un ha 8 é 
EI 238 0 0 
For the erection of a resid for in Armstrong, 
R.E., at Westeombe-park, Blackheath. Messrs. J.& J. 
8. Edmeston, architects, Quantities hy Mr. North :— 
, Stokery. 
eseces 270 
ecence 60 
68 
goeaee 7 
59 
wanes 64 
ansets 55 








For the Western extension sewerage works at Bourne- 
mouth, for the Bournemouth Commissioners. Quantities 
supplied, Mr.G. R. Andrews, surveyor :— 

Stoneware Pipe Sewers, 
Saunders & White, Bournemouth ... £1,891 3 





0! 

Sharland, Wimborne .............00.0000 1,946 11 0 

i & Co., Manchester ......... 88 3 0 
Hoare, Bros. & Walden, Bourne- 

NIN scpensctrsuiictiisatiesnicnnebendiiisnie 74819 0 
Bell, Wood-green, London, N......... 680 0 0 
Pontifex & Wood, Shoe-lane, E.C.... 678 6 0 
Seegtend, TO OGOR...0...<cseccoreccesececsrse 683 10 0 
Meats, Bros., Nottinzham® <eicettans 0 0! 

Cast-iron Outfall Pipe Sewer. 
Bell, Wood-green, London, N......... £2,580 0 0! 
Etheridge, & Co., Manchester......... 2,290 0 0 
Pontifex & Wood, Shoe-lane, E.C.... 1,480 0 0 
aE Le ‘ 00 
ee ee ~ 1,14 0 0 
Hoare, Bros., & Walden, Bourne- 

mouth ...... 936 0 0 
Meats, Bros., Nottingham”®........, oe 760 0 0! 


* Accepted. 





For road kerbing and guttering at Bournemouth, for 
the Bournemouth Commissioners. Quantities supplied. 
Mr. G. RB. Andrews, surveyor :— 


Saunders & White, Bournemouth ...£2,216 8 9 
Leyland, London ...........s.csccseeseeseee 066 15 6 
RE, SEINE ic. ncconnaeneatmmenaucne’ 2,010 0 8 
Meats, Bris., Nottingham............... 1,938 6 4 
Knight, Wanstead-park............ 1,968 0 0 
NO ee 1,948 8 0 
aes High W — SD serosnts 1,851 11 83 

atty, miley-by-Bow (accepted) 1,706 5 0 
Hoare, Bros., & Walden, Bourne- ' 

IE. ccseteicinseaenetibameahmiamiians 1,670 4 & 





For surface-drainage for the Queen’s-road and the 
Cambridge-road, Bournemonth, forthe Bournemouth Com- 
missioners. Quantities supplied. Mr. G. R. Andrews, Sur- 
veyor :— 

” Saunders & White, Bournemouth £211 010 
f) . Pond, Wimborne (accepted) 19 0 2 

Hoare, Bros., & Walden, Bournemouth 117 6 4 


Quantities supplied :— 


Phillips & Son .., £6,310 ...... 87,099 ...... £859 
Rider & Son ...... 6,166 ...... 6,608 ...... 768 
Collis & Bon........ 6,070 ...... 6,00) ...... 770 
Roberts Bros....... BYU aa 6,389 ....4 78 
Downs & Oo. ...... 6,975 2.2... 6,120 ...... 750 
Bangs & Co. ...... 6,608 6,213 ...... 7aB 
Wilhams & Son... 5,639 ...... 6,200 ...... FET 
Stepheuson ......... 5444 2... 622M... 7% 
Thomas & Butlend 5,279 ...... 6,608 ...... 713 
Deacon & Co....... 8,987... 6,865 ...... 721 
ee ee 4,957 . 6,954 ...... 705 
Martin & Wells ... 4,954 ...... 6,581 ...... 688 
Hook & Oldrey ... 4,70) ...... wens GD 





amounting to £2,772, was omitted from the list of tenders 
for cottages at Baling in our last. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


T. L. D. (address of office will be fouod under “ Notice to Corre- 
spondenta”) —Ficer<loth Tile Co, (‘he material would net for 
the esse in question).—Ioquirer (becsuse of their contents) —B.I. C. 
(thanks; mot quite in our direction).—J. M. (the best omgan is the 
Builder. The questioa aked canact be answered categorically. 
Remedies have been constantly discussed in these pages) — J. N. K. C. 
—8-@. H.-P. B. W.—J. 0-H. BH. --J7. 7.4. —2 BR 
WwW. &—8. & Co.—A. B—B @ Co—H. P. F-~O. RB. A-W. BH 
JM. 8-—-M £H—-H.20-HA B&LE —W. TT. W.—A. V.— 
R P—W.@B—J. P. B—W. HH. B—A. M-S.L. 8. 8 Co.— 
T.—M. 0. T.—H. T. T.-—G. P. B-& BL T.—C.C.—C. G. &0o.— 
W.—Mesars. C.—W. 8.—J. D. H.-G. H.—G@. B & Ben.—J. F— 





A. 
kK 
D. 
H. J. J.—8& C. M.—H. H.—J. T. G —M. B. (received) —8. TZ. G. facnt 
week).—M. &C. (next week).— Will Watch (next weak}. 

All statements ef favts, 1ists of tenders, ee, miust oe emompenicd 


by the mame end of the sender, set ceanssarilp for 
publiestian. 


We are compelled to Gecline poluting out books and giving 
widrenses. 


Nore. —The responsftility of signed articles, and papers mad at 
veblic meetimgs, rests, of course with the suthera 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


‘ITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTIONSHEPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTIAEMENTS. 
=a lines (about Gfty words) er ander............ 
Gach additional line fabout ten words) .............. Om 
fermas for series of Trade Advertisements, ales for Special Adver 
twemenis on front Coup 4 Cout Seien Avtion, 
ec. may be obtained ox application to the Publishes, = 
SITUATIONS WANTED, 
POUR Line fabout THIRTY @ or Under oo. SOR 
Rach additional tine faront ten Ge a 
@BPLIES TO ADVERTICEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, OGise of * Tee Bullder,” 
Cannot be forwarded, unt must ip el) cases be called fer, and the 
Uilee Receipt produced 











—- &@ 
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Fe cere eesesere 


THE CHASGE POR a BOL 1 a8 ONDEE 
Bor “ Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 84. per Ween. 
Bor all other Advertisements ............00..es00 per Week 


PREPAYSRENT 13 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,* Stamps must mot be sent, but ail emall eum chewld be 
racitted by Cash ta Registered Letter or by Memey Order, payable 
the Post-office, King-strest, Covent-garden, W.C. te 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publiaher, 
Adtremed to No. @, Catherine-strest, WO. 
Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office 
nefore THREE o'clock p.m. ow THURSDAY. 
The Publisher eannct be reapousihie tor DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MOD iain, &c. tom ot the Offes in seply to Advertisements, and 
strongiy recomsoends tea: of the latter (OPIES ONLY aheuld be 


sent 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
oe aa eee erga 
A. Bemmittances sataiices aii ”- 








Immense quantities of good Dry Spanish 
and Honduras Mahogany, Riga and 
American Wainscot, Quebeo and Italian 
Walnat, Veneers of all kinds, and all descrip- 
a of Fancy eud other Woods specially adapted 
|for Cabinet and Joinery purposes, ON SALE 
| Wholesale and Retail, at : ; 

B. J. HUDSON & SONS’, 
| Whitfield-street, W., and Great Peter-street, 
B.W.—[Apvr.] 





F deiry promises, 8t, Peter's Bask, 
rey nem Saicy premio, ST eae 
iy 4 
ng 
Deiry Block. Block” end Private 
Btable 


Cottages at Ealing.—Messrs. Tye & Bartlett's tender, 


The, 


Best Bath 
WESTWOOD bay 
Ground, Combe 
Corsham Down, Dowa, 


And Farleigh Down. 
BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & OO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts.—( Avr. ]} 


Freestene and 
Doulting ome Ham Hill Stone 
Kingdon delivered at any part of the United 
ven on 
™ GHARLES TRASK. 
Norton-eub-Hamdon, Ilminster , Somerset. [ Apvz, 








WINSLEY GROUND and 
FARLEIGH DOWN 


Supplied in any — on the Shortest 
ice. 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts.—[Avvr.] 





Asphalte. 
Patent Metailie Leva, and 
White As 

Mm @8&TODART @ OQ 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, 0.0. [Apvr.} 








sions, and Public Buildings. Present Orders 
booked at Reduced Prices.—Apply to Mr. J. 
a Clynderwen, B.8.0., South Wales.— 
[Apvr. 


J. Sessions & Sons, Gloacester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries to any Station im the Kingdom 
Manufacturers of Joinery & Mouldings. [Apvr.] 


Helliwell’s Patent New System of Im- 
perishable Glazing without Putty, suitable 
for Markets, Railway Stations, and all kinds of 
covered and Horticultural Buildings. All wood. 
work is covered, and no outside painting is 
required, old roofs reglazed. Testimonial to 
T. W. Helliwell :—* I cannot see what better Tes- 
timonial youcan require from me than the fact that 
I have taken off all my glass and removed other 
work to replace it with yours. There is nothing 
out can touch it—W. B. Presron, Harrold 
‘ood."—T. W. Hetriwert, Brighouse, York. 
shire, and 19, Parliament-st., London. [Apvr.] 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 














i . 1x: 
| (CoLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


“PALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, 


oa 








, EV. 
D ‘ 36a, BOROUGH 
notin wes LONDON, SE 





CHAPPUIS PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.—They are exclusively adopted by 
ham Palaee, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissioner of Works, the M 
British Museum, South Kensington Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Ships, also Railway 
Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, Insurance Offices, Manufacteries, Private Houses and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions 
shops. 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &e., &. 


N-.B.—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLERT-STREI 


and fitted at Bucking- 
itan Board of Works, 
Companie? Offices 
to Artisans’ Wark- 


1, LONDON. 











